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WILLIAM HICKES, COMPILER OF DROLLERIES 


By CourTNEY Craic SMITH 


There are very few names that can be associated with the produc- 
tion of drolleries, a condition which is scarcely surprising when we 
consider that this homogeneous series of poetical anthologies* 
originated during Cromwell’s Protectorate as the subversive and 
retaliatory expression of Cavaliers who had lost out in the field and 
were chafing under the restrictions of Roundhead rule. With the 
Restoration, the compilers of drolleries no longer had to fear investi- 
gations, fines, or imprisonment for the political bias of their collec- 
tions,? but apparently many of them were still reluctant to affix 
their names to popular and ephemeral miscellanies which, though 
they contained some of the best lyric verse of the century, were never 
really dignified in nature. We rarely find anything more than the 
initials of the compiler on the title page or in the preface, and the 
identification of initials must wait, of course, upon corroborative 
evidence outside the volume in question. 

Henry Herringman, who was the leading bookseller-publisher 
between the time of Moseley and of Tonson, instigated and appar- 
ently compiled the first drollery of all, Musarum Deliciae (1655).° 
Milton’s nephew and godson, John Phillips, is generally thought to 
have edited Wit and Drollery (1656) and Sportive Wit (1656),* 
but his close association in both ventures with Nathaniel Brooke, 
the Royalist bookseller-publisher, makes it a matter of some diffi- 


1I consider the following collections to be drolleries: Musarum Deliciae 
(1655, 1656) ; Wit and Drollery (1656, 1661, and 1682) ; Sportive Wit (1656) ; 
Choice Drollery (1656); Parnassus Biceps (1656); Wit Restored (1658); 
Merry Drollery (1661) ; The Second Part of Merry Drollery (1661) ; An Anti- 
dote Against Melancholy (1661, 1682, and 1684); A Crew of Kind London 
Gossips .. . Or, Wit and ee (1663); Merry Drollery Complete (1670, 
1691) ; Oxford Drollery (1671, 1679) ; Westminster Drollery (1671, 1672, and 
1674) ; Windsor Drollery (1671, 1672) ; Westminster Drollery, The Second Part 
(1672) ; Covent Garden Drollery (1672); Holborn Drollery (1673); London 
Drollery (1673); Wit at a Venture: Or, Clio’s Privy Garden (1674); Mock 
Songs and Joking Poems (1675); and Grammatical Drollery (1682). Biblio- 
graphical descriptions for most of these volumes can be found in Arthur E. Case, 
Bibliography of English Poetical Miscellanies, 1521-1750 (Oxford: Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1935), and in the Grolier Club’s Catalogue of Original and 
Early Editions of Some of the Poetical and Prose Works of English Writers 
from Wither to Prior (New York, 1905). 

2On more than one occasion the imperfectly concealed sympathies of the 
drolleries led to their confiscation and public burning. See the Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series, 1655-1656, pp. 298, 314, and the preface to the 1682 
edition of Wit and Drollery, sig. [*] 2'&’. 

8 See his preface to this edition, sig. A3'-A4". 

* David Masson, Life of John Milton (London, 1880), V, 260-63; Charles 
Ripley Gillett, Burned Books (New York, 1932), I, 264; and Joseph Morgan 
Stokes, ed., Wit and Drollery (1656), Yale doctoral dissertation (1935), pp 
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culty to determine the precise function of either man.° Henry Play- 
ford has been called the editor, as well as the publisher, of Wit and 
Mirth: An Antidote Against Melancholy (1682, 1684). The most 
dignified compiler was Abraham Wright, the amiable and scholarly 
Cavalier clergyman who edited Parnassus Biceps (1656) ;' the best- 
known would be Aphra Behn, if Thorn-Drury was right in thinking 
that she was responsible for Covent Garden Drollery (1672).* 

But it was Captain William Hickes who was the most prolific 
compiler, and the most representative figure, of the drolleries. What 
Deloney, Johnson, and Parker were to the “garlands,” Hickes was 
to the drolleries. If works conjecturally his be included, he compiled 
nearly one-third of the total number of drolleries and determined the 
form of the Restoration drollery.* An Antidote Against Melancholy 
(1661), the two parts of Merry Drollery (1661), A Crew of Kind 
London Gossips (1663), and Merry Drollery Complete (1670) re- 
sembled the earlier collections of the Protectorate. Hickes’s Oxford 
Drollery (1671), published sixteen years after Musarum Deliciae, 
provided a fresh model for the popular drolleries of the 1670’s and 
started the fad for place-name titles’? that produced Westminster 
Drollery and Windsor Drollery in 1671, Covent Garden Drollery in 
1672, Holborn Drollery, London Drollery, and Norfolk Drollery in 
1673, and Bristol Drollery in 1674." 

There is little question that Hickes was the editor of at least 


5 See Thomas Birch, ed., Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe 
(London, 1742), IV, 717-18. 

6 Cyrus Lawrence Day and Eleanore Boswell Murrie, “English Song-Books, 
1651- 1702, and Their Publishers,” The Library, 4th Series, XVI (1936), 377. 

7 For his connection with Parnassus Biceps, one of the finest and most repre- 
sentative anthologies of the seventeenth century and a collection which compares 
favorably with the better miscellanies of the Elizabethan period, see the intro- 
duction to George Thorn-Drury’s reprint (London, 1927). 

8 See the introduction to his reprint (London, 1928), pp. xv-xviii. 

® His preéminence as a compiler of facetiae was further established by his 
jestbooks. He was not, as has sometimes been reported, the compiler of the 
first English jestbook, but his Oxford Jests and Coffee House Jests were two 
of the most popular of their type. Oxford Jests was issued some twelve to 
fourteen times, appearing as late as 1740 and perhaps even twenty years later. 
Coffee House Jests first came out in 1677 and was still being reprinted in 1760— 
nearly seventy-five years after the probable date of Hickes’s death. For a bibli- 
ography of these publications see Philip Allison Shelley, “William Hickes, 
Native of Oxford,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
XX (1938), 92-98. Hickes’s jestbooks were the subject of two poems in Merry 
Drollery Complete (1670, 1691). An allusion in Hickes’s preface to Oxford 
Drollery (1671) may even connect him with the anonymously compiled West- 
minster Quibbles in Verse (1672), a collection of verse-jests. 

10 Westminster Drollery and Windsor Drollery, which would seem to share 
the claim, first appeared in the 1671 Term Catalogues for May 30 and November 
20 respectively. Oxford Drollery was not only advertised in the Term Cata- 
logues for February 13, 1671, but its preface was dated July 25, 1670. 

11 The last two collections, which are not drolleries because they are not 
anthologies, illustrate the attempt of certain publishers to cash in on the 
popularity of the series. Norfolk Drollery and the 1673 edition of Matthew 
Stevenson's Poems are made up of sheets from the same impression and differ 
only in their title pages; Bristol Drollery contains the verses of “N.C.” 
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three different drolleries—O-xford Drollery (1671, 1679), London 
Drollery (1673), and Grammatical Drollery (1682). The title page 
of Oxford Drollery reads “by W.H.,” the epistle to the reader is 
signed “W. Hickes,” and the book was assigned to Captain Hickes by 
Anthony Wood.'* “By W.H.” appears again on the title pages of 
London Drollery and Grammatical Drollery, and both collections 
resemble Oxford Drollery in tone and in the selection and arrange- 
ment of materials. In addition, the epistle to the reader in London 
Drollery is “dated metrically,” like the one signed by Hickes in 
Oxford Drollery,* and contains the lines 


’tis all one to Will, 
I was W.H. and so shall be still.’4 


Ebsworth, followed by Shelley, believed that Hickes may also have 
compiled Westminster Drollery (1671, 1672, and 1674), Westminster 
Drollery, The Second Part (1672), and Mock Songs and Joking 
Poems (1675).° Ebsworth assumed that Hickes wrote (not com- 
piled) Grammatical Drollery, and suggested that the presence of four 
of Hickes’s songs in Westminster Drollery, “eleven years before their 
publication in his own Grammatical Drollery,’ would indicate that 
he might have compiled Westminster Drollery. His responsibility 
for Westminster Drollery would presumably carry the other two 
collections in question with it, for Westminster Drollery, The Second 
Part is said, on the title page, to be “By the Author of the First Part” 
and Mock Songs and Joking Poems is “By the Author of West- 
minster Drollery.” 

Ebsworth’s “evidence” does not hold. Grammatical Drollery does 
appear to have a large number of Hickes’s own compositions, but 
it includes verses by other authors as well. Ebsworth’s hypothesis 
would not be substantiated, even if Hickes could be proved author 
of the four poems which Westminster Drollery and Grammatical 
Drollery have in common, unless, of course, we are willing to 
assume that his poetry was never current outside his own publications. 

But the theory was better than the evidence, since there are grounds 
for believing that Hickes may indeed have been the compiler of the 
volumes in question. His habit of specifying the tunes for the songs 





12 Philip Bliss, ed., Athenae Oxonienses (London, 1817), III, 490. 
13 Oxford Drollery (sig.[*]2") : 
I’le say no more, lest I come off bluely, 
And take my leave this twenty fifth of July, 
The very day on which so loud it thundred, 
In Anno seventy just, and sixteen hundred. 
London Drollery (sig. A2°) : 
Dated on May-day when so lowd it Thundred, 
In Anno Seventy three and Sixteen hundred. 
14 Sig. A2v. London Drollery also prints verses “On Captain Hicks his 
Curiosities of Nature: By a Young Lady” and his signed answer. 
15 See Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, ed., Westminster Drolleries (Boston, 
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in his collections is one indication. For although “‘songs”** represent 
more than half the contents of every drollery, their tunes are seldom 
given. Musarum Deliciae, Parnassus Biceps, Windsor Drollery, 
Covent Garden Drollery, Wit at a Venture, and both parts of Merry 
Drollery contain no tunes at all; Sportive Wit, Wit Restored, and 
A Crew of Kind London Gossips give one each; Choice Drollery 
has two, and An Antidote Against Melancholy and Wit and Drollery 
three or four. In contrast, the section of Oxford Drollery devoted to 
Hickes’s own compositions prints the tunes for thirty-two of the 
poems and omits them for only seven. Oxford Drollery as a whole 
mentions the tunes fifty-one times, London Drollery fourteen, and 
Grammatical Drollery fifteen. Thus coincidence seems inadequate to 
explain the twelve tunes in Westminster Drollery, the twenty in 
Westminster Drollery, The Second Part, and the thirty-four in 
Mock Songs and Joking Poems. 

A favorite source for the tunes in several of these drolleries in 
question was a certain Mr. Young’s ball: 


Now out upon this constant love 
“The Unconstant Lover. The Tune: The Second Figure-dance at Mr. Young’s 
Ball May 1671” (WD, ii)** 


Come lasses and lads 
“The Rural Dance about the May-pole. The Tune: The First Figure-dance 
at Mr. Young’s Ball in May [16]71” (WD, ii) 


Come lads and lasses 
“A Song to the First Figure-dance at Mr. 'Young’s Ball in February 1672” 
(LD) 


Some pretty ladies 
“The Little Children’s Figure-dance at Mr. Young’s Ball and to That Tune” 
(LD) 


Some pretty ladies on a day 
“A Song on the Morris at Mr. Young’s Ball and to That Tune” (LD) 


Some pretty country girls there were 
“Song 35. A Song on the Dance Called the Morris Danced at Mr. Young’s 
Ball at Brewers’ Hall in London April the 13th 1674. And to the Morris 
Tune” (MS & JP) 


16 Some may have had no connection with music, but the majority were 
composed with a known tune in mind or were later set to music. When 
Nathaniel Brooke was called to account for the contents of Sportive Wit, he 
testified that he had received much of his material from “musicians.” Birch, 
State Papers of John Thurloe, IV, 717-18. One impression of Westminster 
Drollery, The Second Part carried a notation on the last leaf that “The Tunes 
to these and all other New Songs may be had at John Ford’s shop at the Middle 
Temple Gate” (see the Grolier Club’s Catalogue . . . from Wither to Prior, 
III, 208-09). And more than three hundred poems that are in the drolleries 
appeared, with music, in the songbooks indexed by Cyrus Lawrence Day and 
Eleanore Boswell Murrie in English Song-Books, 1651-1702 (London: Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1940). 

17 The abbreviations follow the initial letters of each title. 
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Some pretty young ladies 
“Song 36. The Little Children’s Figure-dance at the Same Ball [mentioned 
immediately above]” (MS & JP) 


I'll tell you a tale of my love and I 
“Song 8. The Shepherd and the Milkmaid. The Tune: The Fourth Figure- 
dance at Mr. Young’s Ball” (MS & JP) 


A similar motif occurs in Hickes’s Grammatical Drollery: 


Gone is my dearest she I so admired 


“A New Song. The Tune Is: Mr. Staggins His Minuet Which He Made for 
the Ball at Whitehall 1673” 


One could argue that Hickes in compiling London Drollery and 
Grammatical Drollery appropriated the idea for these tunes from the 
anonymous compiler of Westminster Drollery, The Second Part, but 
it is quite possible that the “dance” group, which appeared in no other 
drolleries, was a special interest of the Captain, whom Anthony 
Wood called “a great pretender to the art of dancing, (which he for- 
sooth would sometimes teach) .’’"* 

Scattered throughout the six drolleries under discussion are num- 
erous pairs of poems which, in each case, are so alike in subject and 
treatment as to suggest single authorship.*® Hickes composed at least 
two of the poems and was perhaps responsible for the entire group. 
As a compiler, he may have resorted to doubling his output by 
including two versions, imitative but not identical, of the same poem. 
Recastings sometimes occur in other drolleries, but their unusual 
frequency in the three drolleries thought to be by Hickes as well as 
in the three known to be by him adds strength to Ebsworth’s 
hypothesis. 

Since the evidence presented is merely suggestive, Hickes’s respon- 
sibility for Mock Songs and Joking Poems and the two parts of 
Westminster Drollery must, while possible, remain conjectural. For 
one thing, how much credence can we really grant to the statement 
on the title page of Mock Songs and Joking Poems that the collection 
was “By the Author of Westminster Drollery’? Coarse and jocose, 
Mock Songs and Joking Poems appears to be cut from the same 
cloth as Oxford Drollery, London Drollery, and Grammatical 
Drollery. Westminster Drollery, the best drollery of all and in some 
ways the finest collection of lyric verse in the Restoration period, 
seems a bit beyond Hickes’s range.*° 


18 Athenae Oxonienses, III, 490. 

19 See “Was ever man so vexed with a wife” (OD) and “Was ever man so 
vexed with a trull” (WD); “When first I did Clarissa see” (OD), “When 
first I saw my Celia’s face” (WD, ii), and “When first I saw my Phyllis’ face” 
(MS & JP); “Wife prithee come nigh me” (OD) and “Wife prithee come 
give me thy hand now” (WD and GD) ; “Come lasses and lads” (WD, ii) and 
“Come lads and lasses” (LD) ; “Some pretty ladies on a day” (LD) and “Some 
pretty country girls there were” (MS & JP); “Some pretty ladies” (LD) and 
“Some pretty young ladies” (MS & JP). 

20 Anthony Wood did not associate Hickes with Westminster Drollery. Of 
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In his life, as in his compilations, Hickes was representative of 
the drolleries. A curious mixture of upper and of lower class activities 
and tastes, he was born the son of a harlot and bred a tapster, yet 
became a person of consequence in Royalist circles and was recog- 
nized, in Pepys’s phrase, as “a high old Cavalier.”** Most accounts of 
Hickes follow Anthony Wood and, with all its inaccuracies and under- 
statements, the paragraph in Athenae Oxonienses does provide the 
skeletal outline which authorizes bringing together the otherwise 
unconnected phases of Hickes’s career: 


Besides this Will. Hicks [a Puritan of Cornwall] was another of both his names, 
author of Oxford Jests, and afterwards of Oxford Drollery. Which books 
(several times printed in oct.) answering not the expectation of Cambridge men, 
because they have supposed that they were written by a scholastical wit, I desire 
therefore that they should know that the said Will. Hicks who stiles himself in 
the titles of his books a native of Oxon, as having been born in S. Thomas’s 
parish of poor and dissolute parents, was bred a tapster under Tho. Williams 
of the Star Inn, inholder, where continuing till after the rebellion broke out, 
became a retainer to the family of Lucas in Colchester, afterwards clerk to a 
woodmonger in Deptford, where training the young men, and putting them in 
a posture of defence, upon the restoration of king Charles II. obtained the name 
of Captain Hicks, and was there living in 1669, when his book of jests was 
published, which gave occasion of other books of the like nature to be after- 
wards made extant, as Cambridge Jests, London Jests, England’s Jests, Poor 
Robin’s Jests, Westminster Quibbles in Verse, &c. This Hicks, who was a 
sharking and indigent fellow while he lived in Oxon, and a great pretender to 
the art of dancing, (which he forsooth would sometimes teach) was also author 
of Coffee-house Jests, the third edition of which came out in 1684, and of other 
little trivial matters meerly to get bread, and make the pot walk.2? 


Wood, always chary of the reputation of his university, was over- 
anxious to discredit in the eyes of Cambridge men the compiler of 
Oxford Jests and Oxford Drollery who exploited his “nativity at 
Oxford” and who implied association with the university by claiming 
to have collected his songs and poems from “the most Eminent and 
Ingenious Wits of the said University.” For the “retainer to the 
family of Lucas in Colchester” was, in fact, “Secretary and Captain” 
under Sir Charles Lucas and, during the period of his service, was 
“sent by his Majesty from Cornwall to London to the Prince Palatine 
concerning his forbearing to undertake the government of Ireland, 
and in several other services too tedious to be set forth.”** After 


Hickes’s Oxford Jests he wrote: “From this book exemple was given to others 
to publish—Cambridg Jests—Westm|inster] Drollery—Windsore Drollery. . . . 
Andrew Clark, ed., Life and Times of Anthony Wood (Oxford, 1892), II, 176 n. 
On the other hand, Wood was wrong about several of the facts of Hickes’s 
life and never associated him with London Drollery or Grammatical Drollery. 
. 21 wand B. Wheatley, ed., Diary of Samuel Pepys (London, 1926), III, 
246-47. 

22 [II, 490. Clark’s Life and Times (II, 176) merely adds the interesting in- 
formation that Hickes’s “mother was a whore, and her husband ran away from 
her.” 

23 The quotation and some of the biographical details that follow are taken 
from a petition (preserved in the Public Record Office in London as S.P. 29/9, 
No. 101) which Hickes addressed to King Charles II in 1661. I have modernized 
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taking part in three ill-fated Royalist risings against the Parliamentary 
forces, Hickes did, as Wood said, go to Deptford. But the “clerk 
to a woodmonger” held a position of some responsibility in the 
Deptford dockyard,** dealt frequently with Samuel Pepys in naval 
affairs,*° and at the behest of Secretary Nicholas carried out several 
military assignments in and around Deptford.*® 

Unless Wood was right in thinking there was a 1640 edition of 
Oxford Jests,*" Hickes’s first compilation appeared when he was 
somewhere in his middle or late forties, Grammatical Drollery when 
he was in his late fifties or early sixties. That a man in late middle-age 
should busy himself in one collection of facetiae after another is 
perhaps more revealing than any amount of biographical information. 
On the other hand, it is not entirely surprising that one whose early 
life had consisted in active opposition to Puritan rule and standards 
should later express that same protest in written form by compiling 
a series of Cavalier drolleries. 

If Hickes was the most prolific compiler of drolleries, he was not 
always the best. His formula usually called for a liberal dose of 
his own poems,”* and there are a few cases where Hickes the compiler 
could not deny Hickes the composer, and lines have been added 
(though never without being indicated) to other contributors’ poems. 
He appears to have selected his texts more often from printed ver- 
sions than from manuscripts. Occasionally his readings are excellent, 
and in some of the better ones there is even a suggestion of collation. 

Hickes, like many others who were responsible for drolleries, was 
not a significant literary figure, but perhaps for this very reason he 
was fitted to reflect the temper .and tastes of his age. And if West- 
minster Drollery was his, he edited the most popular drollery of the 
period, and the most deservedly popular, if we respect selections from 
Lyly, Raleigh, Lodge, Jonson, Carew, Suckling, Davenant, Cowley, 
Dryden, Shadwell, Etherege, Sedley, Behn, and Wycherley. Speaking 
of Restoration anthologies in general, V. de Sola Pinto held that 
these “two parts of Westminster Drollery contain, perhaps, the finest 


poetry of them all.”*® And although we must discount some of the 


the spelling and extended all correctly used abbreviations. Hickes was asking 
the King, in consideration of his “services and sufferings” in the royal cause, 
for a recommendation to the remunerative butlership at Christ Church, Oxford. 
He did not get the job; his petition, like hundreds of others from Royalists who 
had fought and suffered for the King and were now seeking reward or repara- 
tion, was probably cast aside half-read. 

24 Public Record Office, S.P. 29/78, No. 49. 

25 Letters from Hickes to Pepys are preserved in the Public Record Office as 
S.P. 29/79, No. 22; S.P. 29/79, No. 34; and S.P. 29/80, No. 42. 

26 Public Record Office, S.P. 44, Entry Book 1, p. 37. 

27 See Clark’s. Life and Times, II, 176. 

28 A few of his love songs are, despite their stale conventionality, tolerable, 
but even the best of his longer poems are coarse and amateurish. 

29 Review of Covent Garden Drollery: A Miscellany of 1672, ed. G. Thorn- 
Drury, RES, IV (1928), 472. 
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enthusiasm of a partisan, Ebsworth believed that there “is no collection 
of Songs surpassing [Westminster Drollery] . . . in the language, 
and as representing the lyrics of the first twelve years after the 
Restoration it is unequalled.”*° 


Princeton University 


80 Westminster Drolleries, Introduction, p. ii. 





MILTON FOR THE MASSES 
JOHN WESLEY’S EDITION OF PARADISE LOST 


By Oscar SHERWIN 


“No man in the eighteenth century,” John Telford says of Wesley, 
“did so much to create a taste for good reading and to supply it with 
books at the lowest prices.”* 

The inveterate opponent of diffuseness in writing, John Wesley 
“leveled the most industrious abridging pen before the Reader's 
Digest.”*? This open-air preacher to ignorant mobs became also a 
“historian, a biographer, a magazine editor, a writer of medical 
treatises, a producer of novels, a lexicographer, a translator of poems, 
a music critic, a philologist, a grammarian in half a dozen languages 
[for his Kingswood School alone he wrote an English, a Latin, a 
Greek, a Hebrew, and a French grammar], a writer in natural 
philosophy, a poetry anthologist, a writer on logic, a political con- 
troversialist, an economist, an ecclesiastical historian, a Bible com- 
mentator, and one of the most thorough literary dictators in history.” 
From such extremes as the Brontés and George Eliot, “the singers of 
American Negro spirituals, and the great poets of English romanti- 
cism come voices modified by his.”* Richard Green in his Wesley 
Bibliography enumerates 420 publications for John and Charles. 
Some of these publications ran into as many as twenty editions. Listed 
are 233 original works for John, more than 100 abridged, edited, or 
revised by him, eight for which he wrote the preface or notes, twenty 
by Charles Wesley alone, and thirty in their joint names.* 

Justice has not sufficiently been done to Wesley both for the 
quantity and variety of his publications or for his pioneer educational 
work among the masses. The starved and uninstructed minds of the 
workers in mines, fisheries, remote rural districts, and in unschooled 
and neglected areas were now stimulated and nourished by pamphlets, 
books, Scripture, and hymns, and cheap editions of some of the best 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition, XXIII, 518. 

2 Thomas W. Herbert, John Wesley as Editor and Author (Princeton, 1940), 
p. vi. I am greatly indebted to Dr. Herbert's study, as it gave the impetus to 
this article. Professor William R. Parker of New York University has 
generously suggested a few changes which I have incorporated in the text. 
Errors of judgment are solely mine. 

3 [bid., pp. v-vi. Mrs. G. Elsie Harrison (The Clue to the Brontés [London, 
1948]) holds the clue to the Bronté mystery in the Wesleyan influence as a 
result of the discovery that the home of Thomas Tighe, Patrick Bronté’s 
patron, was the Mecca for Wesley’s traveling preachers in Ireland. 

* Richard Green, Works of John and Charles Wesley: A Bibliography (Lon- 
don, 1896), p. 254; T. B. Shepherd, Methodism and the Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1940), p. 63. 
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books of the day. Wesley too was among the first in turning literature 
from dedicating books to the rich to making its appeal to millions.* 

As he rode along on horseback in good weather, across the moors, 
on rough or smooth or muddy paths and roads, he read the books 
which he had crammed into his saddlebags.* It must have been a 
remarkable sight—a small man in scrupulously neat clerical dress 
jogging somewhat awkwardly along the road, the reins hanging 
loosely on his horse’s neck, a book in one hand and a busy pencil in the 
other, working through a word here, a phrase there, a sentence or 
paragraph elsewhere. Often on the back of his best riding horses he 
prepared other men’s work for republication. When he was sixty- 
three, his friends gave him a carriage and pair. He nailed up one side 
of the coach and built in shelves, which he filled with books, and a 
board, which he could let down to serve as a desk.? 

He read the best books on a subject, then extracted the more 
important passages and summarized their arguments. He never 
doubted his ability to abridge any book in the world. His method was 
to mark the important parts, put the extracts together, alter a few of 
the hard words, append notes taken from various authorities, add a 
preface, and then publish it. He seized on the most important points 
of any book he read. Many editions prove his work was popular.* 

He had a horror of large books. Everything he wrote had a prac- 
tical end in view, and he knew that those to whom he appealed had 
neither much money nor much time to spend upon bulky books. He 
often said to his friend Henry Moore, “Ah, Henry, if angels were 
authors, we should have but few folios!”® In his Journal of February 
17, 1769, he remarks: “I abridged Doctor Watt’s pretty Treatise on 
the Passions. His hundred and seventy-seven pages will make a useful 
tract of four and twenty. Why do persons who treat the same subjects 
with me write so much larger books? Of many reasons is not this the 
chief? We do not write with the same view. Their principal end is to 
get money ; my only one to do good.’’’® 


5E. D. Bebb, Nonconformity and Social and Economic Life (London, 1935), 

p. 173; Kathleen W. MacArthur, Economic Ethics of John Wesley (New York, 
1936), pp. 129-30; Frank G. Porter, “Wesley, a Forerunner of Social Reform,” 
Methodist Review, CIII, 5th series, XXXVI (1920), 913. 

6 John Wesley, Journal of John Wesley, Everyman Edition (London and 
New York, 1930), III, 401. 

7 Herbert, op. cit., p. 3; Arnold Lunn, John Wesley (New York, 1929), p. 
223. During his itinerant ministry he traveled (mostly on horseback) over a 
quarter of a million miles and preached no less than 52,400 times from 1738 to 
1791, when he preached his last sermon eight days before he died. Luke Tyerman, 
John Wesley (New York, 1872), II, 513-14; Ernest R. Taylor, Methodism and 
Politics, 1791-1851 (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 22-24; John W. Bready, England 
Before and After Wesley (London, 1938), pp. 248-50. 

8 Wesley’s income from the unprecedented sale of his tracts, pamphlets, and 
books was between thirty and forty thousand pounds. Tyerman, of. cit., III, 616. 

9 Frank W. Collier, John Wesley Among the Scientists (New York, 1928), 


p. 90. 
10 Wesley, Journal, III, 359. In his aim to put out cheap and small books he 
antedated Pocket Books, Inc. 
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He knew that books to be of value had to be read, and he knew too 
that people would read books for which they paid, however small the 
price. One book which he had always admired but which he felt was 
closed to the multitude was Paradise Lost. In 1763, eager to bring this 
classic within the reach of all, he published his popular edition of 
Paradise Lost." 


Of all the Poems which have hitherto appeared in the World, in whatever 
Age or Nation, the Preference has generally been given by impartial Judges to 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. But this inimitable Work amidst all its Beauties is 
unintelligible to abundance of Readers. The immense Learning which he has 
everywhere crowded together making it quite obscure to persons of a common 
Education. 

This Difficulty, almost insuperable as it appears, I have endeavoured to re- 
move in the following Extract.!2 


Wesley omitted passages considered too difficult, then appended 
notes on minor difficulties, and marked with asterisks passages of 
peculiar excellence. Roughly one-fifth of the book was marked as 
“peculiarly excellent.” “These, I believe, it would be worth while to 
read over and over or even to commit to Memory.’”** Long practice 
in abridging had made Wesley adept in converting long, involved 
sentences into short ones. 

Mere abbreviation was no part of Wesley’s purpose. In the whole 
work about 1,900 lines were struck out.'* Strange proper names were 
omitted, long similes were converted into short ones. At the same 
time Wesley took care to preserve the general integrity of Milton’s 


11 4n Extract from Milton’s Paradise Lost with Notes (London: Printed 
by Henry Fenwick, 1763). A second edition appeared in 1791. 

12 [bid., preface, “To the Reader.” I wish to thank Robert F. Beach, librarian 
of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, for sending me a microfilm of 
Wesley's edition, and the New York Public Library and Columbia University 
Library for permission to use their microfilm projectors. I am especially grateful 
to the unfailing cooperation and courtesy of Robert A. Hug of the New York 
Public Library. 

13“To the Reader.” 

14 The following is a comparison of the number of lines in each book: 





Mitton’s EbITION WESsLEyY’s EDITION WESsLEyY’s EDITION 

(Actual number of lines) (Wesley’s numbering ) 
I. 798 576 576 
Il. 1055 897 896 
III. 742 560 562 
IV 1015 885 884 
V 907 691 692 
VI 912 808 798 
VII. 640 561 562 
VIII. 653 556 561 
IX. 1189 944 953 
» a 1104 891 889 
XI. 901 791 799 
XII. 649 535 536 
TOTAL 10565 8695 8708 


Dr. Herbert failed to list the actual numbering of the lines. Wesley’s numbering 
is faulty. 
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line. Notes were short and consisted of glossarial definitions of un- 
usual or archaic words or words that might have seemed difficult to 
his readers or identification of names of men or places retained in the 
text. Less frequently the notes contained supplementary information. 
For the unlearned the edition was epochal. It brought them one of the 
greatest poems cleared of the thorns which had discouraged them.** 

But let us examine each category in which Wesley made Paradise 
Lost presentable to the masses. 


I. OmIssIONS 


(1)-Omissions of strange or biblical or classical names, similes, 
allusions. These omissions will justly pain the aesthetic and learned. 
The giant brood of Phlegra and all who jousted in Aspramont or 
Montalban or fell with Charlemagne at Fontarabbia are systematically 
lopped off the text. We hunt in vain for the Serbonian bogs, miss 
Argo betwixt the justling rocks, are spared the dark idolatries of 
alienated Judah or vexed Scylla in the sea that parts Calabria and the 
hoarse Trinacrian shore. Ophiucus in the Arctic sky is dimmed for 
us. If our ears are not affrighted with the cry of Hell-hounds and 
their wide Cerberean mouths, neither are they brushed with the hiss 
of rustling wings. The seats of mightiest empires from Cambalu to 
Paquin, Hispahan to Almansor and El Dorado are as crumbled and 
forgotten as dust. And we cannot relax our limbs in Hesebon and 
Horonaim, beyond the flowery dale of Sibma, and Elealé to the 
Asphaltic Pool. Still there remain the autumnal leaves that strow the 
brooks in Vallombrosa. 

This is not to say that the tonal beauty and glowing vitality of 
Milton’s lines have been entirely lost. Not at all. Wesley’s text is 
streamlined, it is true, but the fruitful core and substance of the poem 
remain. The rich and gorgeous and strange—unfamiliar apparel of 
comparisons and names which might have frightened or repelled “the 
promiscuous crowd”—are consistently sacrificed to the simpler, less 


15 Herbert, op. cit., p. 79. Various editions attempted to make Paradise Lost 
intelligible. The popular clergyman Rev. Dr. Dodd recommended his Familiar 
Explanation of the Poetical Works of Milton to parents and children, “the fair 
sex in particular.” “A Gentleman of Oxford” (said to be G. S. Green), in 
A New Version of the P. L., Book I only (Oxford, 1756), in the process of 
removing from the poem not only its learning and obscurity, but its long sen- 
tences and its roughness as well, merely produced nondescript verse. A prose 
version of the classic in 1745—an English translation of a French translation of 
the original—was printed ten times. Then there were James Buchanan’s First 
Six Books of Milton’s Paradise Lost in 1773 (“rendered into grammatical con- 
struction; the words of the Text being arranged at the bottom of each page, in 
the same natural Order with the Conceptions of the mind; and the Ellipses 
properly supplied, without any Alteration in the Diction of the Poem”—a third 
of the complete title!) and John Gillies’ edition of the poem “illustrated with 
Texts of Scripture,” published in 1778. Raymond D. Havens, Influence of Milton 
on English Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1922), pp. 25, 34-36. Wesley’s edition, 
because of its judiciousness, its skill, its poetical integrity, is in a class by itself. 
But Wesley was an expert in the art of popularization. 
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dazzling, pedestrian virtue of understanding. No matter how splendid 
the passage, loaded with biblical or classical allusion, the criterion of 
selection held fast: might it confound or confuse? If Wesley deemed 
a line obscure to the unlearned, he marked it out. Similes that his 
readers could understand, as, for example, Satan’s form compared to 
the sun shorn of his beams or behind the moon in dim eclipse (I, 
594-99), or the withered glory of Satan’s minions compared to singed 
mountain pines on the blasted heath (I, 612-15), he retained. But 
when Satan and Death frown at each other like two black clouds 
joining their dark encounter in mid-air, Wesley omitted the geo- 
graphic and foreign spot “over the Caspian” (II, 716). 

Here is one typical though lengthy example—the procession of 
heathen gods (I, 490-530) in which Wesley’s method made for taut- 
ness plus comprehension.** The lines retained are in roman type and 
from Wesley’s edition ; those excised are in italics and from Milton’s 
second edition. 


Belial came last, than whom a spi’rit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself: to him no temple stood 

Or altar smoak’d; yet who more oft than he 

In temples and at altars, when the priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli’s sons, who fill’d 

With lust and violence the house of God? 

In courts and palaces he also reigns 

And in luxurious cities, where the noise 

Of ri’ot?? ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage: and when night 
Darkens the streets then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
Witness the Streets of Sodom, and that night 
In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 

Expos’d a Matron to avoid worse rape. 

These were the prime in order and in might; 
The rest were long to tell, though far renown’d, 
Th’ Ionian Gods, of Javan’s Issue held 

Gods, yet confest later than Heav'n and Earth 
Thir boasted Parents; Titan Heav'n’s first born 
With his enormous brood, and birthright seiz’d 
By younger Saturn, he from mightier Jove, 

His own and Rhea’s Son, like measure found ; 
So Jove usurping reign’d: these first in Crete 
And Ida known, thence on the Snowy top 

Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle Air 

Thir highest Heav'n; or on the Delphian Cliff, 
Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 

Of Doric land; or who with Saturn old 


16] am using for comparison Merritt Y. Hughes’s text of Paradise Lost 
(New York, 1935), based on Milton’s second edition of the poem. Geographical 
and proper names in that edition were italicized. Some of the examples cited 
under categories one and two of necessity overlap. 

11 riot, spi rit. The apostrophe, if we may judge from Wesley’s use of it in 
his Complete English Dictionary, indicates accent. 
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Fled over Adria to th’ Hesperian Fields, 
And o’er the Celtic roam’d the utmost Isles. 

All these and more came flocking ; but with looks 
Down cast and damp, yet such wherein appear’d 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to have found their chief 
Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 
In loss itself; which on his countenance cast 
Like doubtful hue: but he his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth not substance, gently rais’d 
Their fainting courage, and dispell’d their fears.'* 

(Wesley’s edition, I, 371-92) 


(2) Omissions of whatever is tortuous and involved, omissions of 
geographical or astronomical or historical obscurities, omissions to 
heighten dramatic intensity, exemplary omissions to simplify text. 

There are but few omissions in the early part of Book II. The 
speeches in Pandemonium are given with all their rhetorical and 
resonant power. Satan’s speeches in Book I, except the omission of 
nine unimportant lines, are given entire. We shall list a few typical 
omissions. 

(a) I, 157-68. Wesley’s cut version brings the thought to a dramatic 
close. 


Fall’n Cherub, to be weak is miserable 

Doing or suffering: but of this be sure, 

To do ought good never will be our task, 

But ever to do ill our sole delight 

As being the contrary to his high will 

Whom we resist. If then his providence 

Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

Our labour must be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil. 

Which oft-times may succeed, so as perhaps 

Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 

His inmost counsels from thir destin’d aim. 
(Wesley’s ed., I, 144-52) 


(b) II, 845-49. The omission in this excerpt seems justified. 


He ceas’d; for both seem’d highly pleas’d, and Death 

Grinn’d horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 

His famine should be fill’d: and blest his maw 

Destin’d to that good hour: no less rejoic’d 

His mother bad, and thus bespake her sire. 
(Wesley’s ed., II, 734-37) 


(c) III, 573-79. Speaking of Satan’s journey and substituting sky 
for firmament, Wesley omits a phrase unnecessarily involved for his 
readers. 


18 My purpose in quoting passages at length is twofold: to show concretely 
what Wesley has done and to reveal the excellence of his method and the 
splendid readability of his edition. 
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... thither his course he bends 
Through the calm sky, but up or down 
By centre, or eccentric, hard to tell, 
Or Longitude, where the great Luminary 
Aloof the vulgar Constellations thick, 
That from his lordly eye keep distance due, 
Dispenses light from far. .. . 

(Wesley’s ed., III, 420-24) 


(d) IV, 246-92. In describing the Garden of Eden Milton studs his 
passage with classical allusions, obscure and insurmountable to the 
multitude who desired to know as well as listen to what they were 
reading. Wesley wisely sacrificed the strange ore. 


... Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view ; 
Groves whose rich trees wept od’rous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit burnish’d with golden rind 
Hung amiable, Hesperian Fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste: 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks, 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos’d, 
Or palmy hillock; or the flow’ry lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 
Flow’rs of all hues and without thorn the rose: 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant; mean while murm’ring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispers’d, or in a lake 
(That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown’d 
Her crystal mirror holds) unite their streams. 
The birds their choir apply; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while Universal Pan 
Knit with the Graces and all*® the Hours in dance 
Led on th’ eternal spring. Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpin gathering flow’rs 
Herself a fairer Flow’r by gloomy Dis 
Was gather'd, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world; nor that sweet Grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and th’ inspir’d 
Castalian Spring might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive; nor that Nyseian Isle 
Girt with the River Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Lybian Jove, 
Hid Amalthea and her Florid Son, 
Young Bacchus, from his Stepdame Rhea’s eye; 
Nor where Abassin Kings thir issue Guard, 
Mount Amara, though this by some suppos'd 
True Paradise under the Ethiop Line 
By Nilus head, enclos’d with shining Rock, 
A whole day’s journey high, but wide remote 
From this Assyrian Garden, where Yet here?® the Fiend 

19 Wesley adds all. 
20 Wesley adds Yet here. 
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Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 

Of living creatures new to sight, and strange. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 

Godlike erect, with native honour clad 

In naked majesty, seem’d lords of all, 

And worthy seem’d; for in their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker shone. 
(Wesley’s ed., IV, 221-48) 


(e) Wesley simplified Milton’s lines by omitting complex geo- 
graphical or astronomical material. 


He spake; and Uriel to the sun return’d,?! 

... on that bright beam, whose point now rais’d 

Bore him slope downward to the Sun now fall’n 

Beneath the Azores; whither the prime Orb, 

Incredible how swift, had thither roll’d 

Diurnal, or this less volubil Earth 

By shorter flight to th’ East, had left him there 

Arraying with reflected purple and gold 

The clouds that on his western throne attend. 
(Wesley's ed., IV, 513-15; Milton’s, 589-97) 


... What if the sun 

Be center to the world, and other stars 
By his attractive virtue and their own 
Incited dance about his various rounds? 
Thir wandering course now high, now low, then hid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still, 
In six thou seest, and what if seventh to these, 
The Planet Earth, so steadfast though she seem, 
Insensibly three different Motions move? 
Which else to severai Spheres thou must ascribe, 
Mov'd contrary with thwart obliquities, 
Or save the Sun his labour, and that swift 
Nocturnal and Diurnal rhomb suppos'd, 
Invisible else above all Stars, the Wheel 
Of Day and Night; which needs not thy belief, 
If Earth industrious of herself fetch day 
Travelling east, and with her part averse 
From the sun’s beams meet night, her other part 
Still luminous by his ray? 

(Wesley’s ed., VIII, 109-17; Milton’s, 122-40) 


Bent on man’s destruction, Satan returns to Eden. 


By night he fled, and at midnight return’d 

From compassing the earth, cautious of day, 

Since Uriel Regent of the Sun descri’d 

His entrance, and forewarn’d the Cherubim 

That kept thir watch; thence full of anguish driv’n, 
The space of seven continu’d Nights he rode 

With darkness, thrice the Equinoctial Line 

He circl’d, four times cross’d the Car of Night 
From Pole to Pole, traversing each Colure; 


Pir Wesley substitutes He Spake for So promis’d hee and the sun for his 
charge. 
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On the eighth return’d, and on the Coast averse 

From entrance or Cherubic Watch, by stealth 

Found unsuspected way. There was a place 

Now not, though sin, not time, first wrought the change, 

Where Tigris at the foot of Paradise 

Into a gulf that under ground, till part 

Rose up a fountain by the tree of life. 

In with the river sunk, and with it rose 

Satan involv’d in rising mist, then sought 

Where to lie hid; Sea he had searcht and Land 

From Eden over Pontus, and the Pool 

Maeotis, up beyond the River Ob; 

Downward as far Antarctic; and in length 

West from Orontes to the Ocean barr'd 

At Darien, thence to the Land where flows 

Ganges and Indus: thus the Orb he roam’d 

With narrow search; and with inspection deep 

Consider’d every creature which of all 

Most opportune might serve his wiles, and found 

The serpent subtlest beast of all the field. 
(Wesley’s ed., IX, 21-33; Milton’s, 58-86) 


And now their way to earth they had descry’d, 

To Paradise first tending, when behold 

Satan in likeness of an angel bright. 

Betwixt the Centaur and the Scorpion steering 

His Zenith, while the Sun in Aries rose: 

Disguis’d he came, but those his children dear 

Their parent soon discern’d, though in disguise. 
(Wesley’s ed., X, 253-57; Milton’s, 325-31) 


(f) V, 433-43. When the first couple meet Raphael, their table 
heaped with fruits from the trees of God, Wesley omits the prosaic 
lines (V, 395-96): “A while discourse they hold; / No fear lest 
dinner cool.” In the ensuing domestic scene of Heavenly Guest with 
host and hostess sitting down on their mossy seats and falling to the 
viands with hungry relish, Wesley must have regarded these lines as 
frivolous or in bad taste—and out they went. 


. .. So down they sat, 

And to their viands fell; nor seemingly 
The Angel, now in mist, the common gloss 
Of Theologians, but with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To transubstantiate; what redounds transpires 
Through Spirits with ease; nor wonder; if by fire 
Of sooty coal the Empiric Alchemist 
Can turn, or holds it possible to turn 
Metals of drossiest Ore to perfet Gold 
As from the Mine... . 

(Wesley’s ed., V, 350-51) 
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(g) V, 468-503. The animal nature of man aspiring up to spirit,** 
the bright consummate flower, or to God is also sacrificed (justly we 
think) on the consistent altar of understanding and sense. 


To whom the winged Hierarch reply’d. 
O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not deprav’d from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Indued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life. 
But more refin'd, more spiritous and pure, 
As nearer to him plac’t or nearer tending 
Each in thir several active Spheres assign’d, 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportion’d to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aery, last the bright consummate flow’r 
Spirits odorous breathes; flow’rs and thir fruit 
Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublim’d 
To vital Spirits aspire, to animal, 
To intellectual, give both life and sense, 
Fancy and understanding, whence the Soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive, or Intuitive; discourse 
Is oftest vours, the latter most is ours, 
Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 
Wonder not then, what God for you saw good 
If I refuse not. but convert, as you, 
To proper substance; Time may come, when Men 
With Angels may participate, and find 
No inconvenient Diet, nor too light Fare: 
And from these corporal nutriments perhaps 
Your bodies may at last turn all to Spirit, 
Improv'd by tract of time, and wing’d ascend 
Ethereal, as we, or may at choice 
Here or in heav’nly Paradise dwell; 
If ye be found obedient, and retain 
Unalterably firm his love entire, 
Whose progeny you are... . 

(Wesley’s ed., V, 370-84) 


(h) VI, 373-85. This passage on the tumult in heaven is relieved 
of its sinuous complexities. 


I might relate of thousands and their names 
Eternize here on earth; but those elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in heaven, 
Seek not the praise of men; the other sort, 

In might though wondrous and in Acts of War, 


22 Milton is evoking the Platonic doctrine which goes back to Timaeus. He 
also believed that “spirit being the more excellent substance, virtually and 
essentially, contains within itself the inferior [i.e., physical] one; as the spiritual 
and rational faculty contains the corporeal.” De Doctrina Christiana, Bk. I, 
Chap. vii, Works of John Milton, ed. Frank A. Patterson (New York, 1933), 

,* ae 
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Nor of Renown less eager, yet by doom 

Cancel’d from heav n and sacred memory, 

Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. 

For strength from Truth divided and from Just, 

Illaudable, naught merits but dispraise 

And ignominy, yet to glory aspires 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy seeks fame: 

Therefore Eternal silence be thir doom. 
(Wesley’s ed., VI, 359-64) 

(i) VI, 607-36. After the rebel cannon had disgorged their 
devilish glut, chained thunderbolts and hail of iron globes,” putting 
the host of heaven to rout, Satan and Belial stand scoffing at their 
enemy. The gloating and prosaic speeches, though justified by poetical 
convention, are omitted.** Wesley adds “and all his host” to complete 
the excised line. 


““ 


... Satan and all his host beheld thir plight, 
And to his Mates thus in derision call'd. 

O Friends, why come not on these Victors proud? 
Erewhile they fierce were coming, and when wee, 
To entertain them fair with open Front 
And Breast, (what could we more?) propounded terms 
Of composition, straight they chang’d thir minds, 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell, 

As they would dance, yet for a dance they seem’d 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 

For joy of offer'd peace: but I suppose 

If our proposals once again were heard 

We should compel them to a quick result. 

To whom thus Belial in like gamesome mood, 
Leader, the terms we sent were terms of weight, 
Of hard contents, and full of force urg’d home, 
Such as we might perceive amus'd them all, 

And stumbl’d many; who receives them right, 
Had need from head to foot well understand ; 
Not understood, this gift they have besides, 
They show us when our foes walk not upright. 

So they among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing, heighten’d in their thoughts beyond 
All doubt of victory; eternal might 
To match with their inventions they presum’d 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn, 

And all his host derided, while they stood 

A while in trouble; but they stood not long; 

Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms 

Against such hellish mischief fit to’ oppose. 
(Wesley’s ed., VI, 570-78) 


(j) VIII, 398-433. On Adam’s complaint that rational fellowship 
cannot be had with bird or beast, God’s reply seemed either unworthy 


23 Satan’s irony has Homeric justification in Patroclus’ praise of the skillful 
“dance” of Hector’s stricken charioteer. Jliad, XVI, 744-50. 
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of Deity or inappropriate. Wesley deleted it together with Adam’s 


weak answer. 


Whereto th’ Almighty answer'd, not displeas’d. 
A nice and subtle happiness I see 
Thou to thyself proposest, in the choice 
Of thy Associates, Adam, and wilt taste 
No pleasure, though in pleasure, solitary. 
What think’st thou then of mee, and this my State, 
Seem I to thee sufficiently possest 
Of happiness, or not? who am alone 
From all Eternity, for none I know 
Second to mee or like, equal much less. 
How have I then with whom to hold converse 
Save with the Creatures which I made, and those 
To me inferior, infinite descents 
Beneath what other Creatures are to thee? 
He ceas’d, I lowly answer'd. To attain 
The highth and depth of thy Eternal ways 
All human thoughts come short, Supreme of things; 
Thou in thyself art perfet, and in thee 
Is no deficience found; not so is Man, 
But in degree, the cause of his desire 
By conversation with his like to help, 
Or solace his defects. No need that thou 
Shouldst propagate, already infinite ; 
And through all numbers absolute, though One; 
But Man by number is to manifest 
His single imperfection, and beget 
Like of his like, his Image multipli’d, 
In unity defective, which requires 
Collateral love, and dearest amity. 
Thou in thy secrecy although alone, 
Best with thyself accompanied, seek’st not 
Social communication, yet so pleas’d, 
Canst raise thy Creature to what highth thou wilt 
Of Union or Communion, deifi'd; 
I by conversing cannot these erect 
From prone, nor in thir ways complacence find. 


(k) IX, 99-123. This passage is enhanced in interest by being 
simplified. Satan with “bursting passion” complains : 


O earth, how like to heav’n if not preferr’d 
More justly, Seat worthier of Gods, as built 
With second thoughts, reforming what was old! 
For what God after better worse would build? 
Terrestial heaven, danced round by other heavens 
That shine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light, for thee alone, as seems 

In thee concentring all their precious beams. 

Of sacred influence: As God in Heav'n 

Is Centre, yet extends to all, so thou 

Centring receiv’st from all those Orbs; in thee, 
Not in themselves, all thir known virtue appears 
Productive in Herb, Plant, and nobler birth 
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Of Creatures animate with gradual life 

Of Growth, Sense, Reason, all summ’d up in Man. 

With what delight could I have walk’d thee round, 

If I could joy in ought, sweet interchange 

Of hill, and valley, rivers, woods, and plains, 

Now land, now sea, and shores with forest crown’d, 

Rocks, dens, and caves! But I in none of these 

Find place or refuge; and the more I see 

Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 

Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 

Of contraries; all good to me becomes 

Bane, and in heav’n much worse would be my state. 
(Wesley’s ed., IX, 40-52) 


(1) IX, 494-512. Finally, in speaking of Satan disguised as a ser- 
pent in the Garden of Eden, Milton uses a classical allusion too recon- 
dite for Wesley’s readers. 


So spake the enemy of mankind, inclos’d 
In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 
Address’d his way, not with indented wave. 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold a surging maze, his head 
Created aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 
With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires. that on the grass 
Floated redundant: pleasing was his shape, 
And lovely, never since of Serpent kind 
Lovelier, not those that in Illyria chang’d 
Hermione and Cadmus, or the God 
In Epidaurus; nor. to which transform’d 
Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline was seen, 
Hee with Olympias, this with her who bore 
Scipio the highth of Rome. With tract oblique 
At first, as one who sought access, but fear’d 
To interrupt, side-long he works his way. 
(Wesley’s ed., IX, 354-64) 


(3) Omissions or abridgments to make sentences shorter, clearer, 
more compact. Wesley, himself a poet and a poetry anthologist,™* 
throughout keeps the integrity of Milton’s blank verse line. I have 
indicated Wesley’s line by this mark /. 


. . our better part remains / 
To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 
What force effected not: / that he no less 
At length from us may find, who overcomes / 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 
(Wesley’s ed., I, 492-95; Milton’s, 645-49) 


24 With his brother Charles, John Wesley published fifty-six hymnbooks 
besides several tunebooks. A collection of psalms and hymns issued in 1737 was 
probably the first hymnbook for use in the Church of England. 
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. Thither wing’d with speed / 
A numerous brigad hasten’d. As when bands 
Of Pioneers with Spade and Pickax arm’d 
Forerun the Royal Camp, to trench a Field, 
Or cast a Rampart. Mammon led / them on, 
Mammon, the least erected spi’rit that fell / 
From heav’n. .. . 
(Wesley’s ed., I, 518-21; Milton’s, 674-80) 


Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn / 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 
Or substance how endu’d, and, what their power, / 
And where their weakness. .. . 

(Wesley’s ed., II, 318-20; Milton’s, 354-57) 


Mean while in utmost Longitude, where Heav'n 
With Earth and Ocean meets, the setting sun 
Slowly descended, and with right aspect / 
Against the eastern gate of Paradise / 
Levell’d his ev’ning rays... . 

(Wesley’s ed., IV, 474-76; Milton’s, 539-43) 


. .. sulphurous and nitrous foam / 
They found, they mingled, and with subtle art, 
Concocted and adusted they reduc’d / 
To blackest grain, and into store convey’d; / 
(Wesley’s ed., VI, 483-85; Milton’s, 512-15) 


Till night, then in the east her turn she shines, 
Revolv'd on Heav'n’s great Axle, and her reign / 
With thousand lesser Lights dividual holds, 
With thousand thousand stars, that then appear’d / 
Spangling the hemisphere. . . . 

(Wesley’s ed., VII, 311-13; Milton’s, 380-84) 
Him after long debate, irresolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d, his final sentence chose. 

(Wesley’s ed., IX, 34; Milton’s, 87-88) 

Mean while in Paradise the hellish pair / 
Too soon arriv’d, Sin there in power before, 
Once actual, now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant ; behind her Death / 

(Wesley’s ed., X, 433-34; Milton’s, 585-88) 


(4) Omissions resulting from belief or modesty. 

(a) Wesley’s profound anti-Calvinistic views brought about several 
changes in lines which to him ostensibly smacked of fate and pre- 
destination. Yet to Milton grace was not for the rich and elect only, 
but for all.*° In the broad and beaten way paved over the dark abyss, 
Wesley omits the lines: 





25 We know that Milton underscored his belief “that in assigning the gift of 
free will, God suffered both men and angels to stand or fall at their own uncon- 
trolled ‘oy De Doctrina Christiana, Bk. I, Chap. iii, Works of Milton, 
XIV, 81. See also P.L., III, 96-134, IV, 63-68, V, 235, 520-43. Cf. Wesley’s 
great pM on Free Grace in Works of John Wesley, ed. John Emory (New 
York, 1831), especially I, 483, 488-89. 
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. by which Spirits perverse 
With easy intercourse pass to and fro 
To tempt or punish mortals, except whom 
God and good Angels guard by special grace. 
(II, 1030-33) 


Again in Book III he omits the lines: 


Some I have chosen of peculiar grace 
Elect above the rest; so is my will 26 
(III, 183-84) 


and changes the next line from “The rest shall hear me call, and oft 
be warn’d” to “For all shall hear me call, and oft be warn’d.” Wesley’s 
firm conviction winnows the phrase referring to mankind: “adjudg’d 
to Death and Hell / By doom severe” (III, 223-24) and lines 298-302 
in Book III, ending 


So easily destroy'd, and still destroys 
In those who, when they may, accept not grace.** 


(b) The Argument of Book V reads: “God to render Man inex- 
cusable sends Raphael to admonish him of his obedience.” Wesley 
omits “to render Man inexcusable.” 

(c) Satan overleaping all bounds alights in Eden. In comparing 
him to a thief who climbs in at the window of some rich burgher 
whose doors are cross-barred and bolted, Milton adds: 


So clomb this first grand Thief into God’s Fold: 
So since into his Church lewd Hirelings climb. 
(IV, 192-93) 


Wesley drops the anticlerical prejudice. Perhaps, also, a broadly in- 
clusive and generous Christianity resulted in a sensible and long 
excision—the limbo large called the Paradise of Fools for all who had 
their reward on earth, the fruits of vanity, superstition, and blind 
zeal: Empedocles and Cleombrotus rubbing elbows with eremites and 
friars, while a violent cross wind tossed aloft cowls and hoods, indul- 
gences, pardons, bulls.** But, undoubtedly, the passage (III, 431-98) 
would have confounded plain readers. 


26 In his note to these lines Professor Hughes, quoting De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana, Bk. I, Chap. iv (Works, XIV, 105) states: “Milton reconciles God's 
‘election’ of men and angels by his ‘grace’ with the freedom of the will by 
insisting that ‘God has so plainly declared that predestination [i.e., election] is 
the effect of his mercy, and love, and grace, and wisdom in Christ,’ and that ‘it 
is to these qualities that we ought to attribute it and not, as is generally done, 
to his absolute and secret will.’” Hughes, of. cit., p. 86. But to clarify the 
passage, especially the following lines (185-201), Professor Hughes should 
have added, “that there is no particular predestination or election, but only 
general—or in other words, that the privilege belongs to all who heartily 
believe and continue in their belief,—that none are predestinated or elected 
irrespectively ; for example, that Peter is not elected as Peter, or John as John, 
but inasmuch as they are believers and — in their belief.” De Doctrina 
Christiana, Bk. 1, Chap. iv, Works, XIV, 

27 See also the line “By Destiny, and can no side choose” (V, 534). 

28 Wesley failed to delete the notation of the Limbo of Vanity from the 
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(d) The condescension in Milton’s line (V, 357) referring to 
Adam’s naked majesty as more solemn than the tedious pomp of 
princes that “dazzles the crowd and sets them all agape” failed to 
move Wesley. The glory of Methodism was that it appealed to the 
outcast and poor—to just that gaping crowd. 

(e) He who was for moderation in all things, especially eating and 
sleeping, and who proscribed all spiritous liquors, put a rationing 
pencil mark through this sumptuous repast, gathered and heaped by 
Eve for her angelic guest. 


. . . fruit of all kinds, in coat, 
Rough, or smooth rin’d, or bearded husk, or shell 
She gathers, Tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand; for drink the Grape 
She crushes, inoffensive must, and meaths 
From many a berry, and from sweet kernels prest 
She tempers dulcet creams. .. . 

(V, 341-47) 


A similar Methodist cut held for the feast of rubied nectar in Heaven, 
where angels quaffed immortality and joy. 


... all in Circles as they stood, 
Tables are set, and on a sudden pil’d 
With Angels’ Food, and rubied Nectar flows: 
In Pearl, in Diamond, and massy Gold, 
Fruit of delicious Vines, the growth of Heav'n. 
On flow’rs repos’d, and with fresh flow’rets crown’d, 
They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet 
Quaff immortality and joy, secure 
Of surfeit where full measure only bounds 
Excess, before th’ all bounteous king, who show'rd 
With copious hand, rejoicing in thir joy. 

(V, 631-41) 


(f) Though Wesley’s edition of Paradise Lost is in no sense a 
Methodist version, the curtains are modestly drawn over Eve’s “coy 
submission” and “amorous delay” (IV, 309-18) and the nuptial con- 
summation (IV, 741-49). 


Straight side by side were laid, nor turn’d I ween 
Adam from his fair Spouse, nor Eve the Rites 
Mysterious of connubial Love refus’d: 

Whatever Hypocrites austerely talk 

Of purity and place and innocence, 

Defaming as impure what God declares 

Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 
Our Maker bids increase, who bids abstain 

But our destroyer, foe to God and Man??® 


Argument. For Wesley’s tolerant view see Works, I, 353-54, III, 37-38, 78, 
309-10, 658, V, 761-62 and passim. 

2° The picture of Eve decking her nuptial bed with flowers, we can concede, 
was deleted because of classical allusions. See also omission of II, 819-20 (Satan 
speaking of his incestuous love for his daughter Sin: “and joys / Then sweet, 
now sad to mention .. .”) and XI, 715: “To luxury and riot, feast and dance.” 
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But these expurgations are mild and minor blemishes in a sig- 
nificant advance to a democratization of learning. 

(g) Wesley cuts the last two lines of Paradise Lost and ends on the 
note of God’s love. 


The world was all before them, where to choose, 
Their place of rest, and providence their guide.®° 


II. ALTERATIONS 


Alterations and additions are insignificant in quantity and quality. 
In the entire work there are sixty-two minor changes. Typical are the 
following: of >to (I, 551); thus>and (II, 7); these>this (III, 
360) ; addition of all (IV, 267) ; and>I (V, 604) ; addition of amid 
the ranks (VI, 247); addition of his (VII, 591); for>yet (VIII, 
540) ; he>and (IX, 523) ; addition of meantime (X, 412) ; addition 
of and (XI, 16); who>then (XII, 201). In Book VIII, 223, the 
grammar is corrected and a plural verb used: “all comeliness and 
grace / Attend[s] thee, and each word, each motion form[s].” The 
Arguments, excepting the omission of two short phrases, are the same 
as in Milton.** 


III. Nores 


Notes are short and pointed. Involved or extended or pedantic 
explanations are scrupulously avoided. Perspicuity and plainness are 
always Wesley’s aim.** Words difficult to the uneducated reader are 
concisely defined. Part of the notes to Book I will illustrate Wesley’s 
method. 


Ver. 31. Monarchy is Government by One. 

Ver. 35. Ruin.—Falling with Violence. Combustion —Burning in a dreadful 
manner. 

Ver. 37. Adamantine.—Firm like a Diamond. 

Ver. 45. Balefull—Full of Woe or Mischief. 

Ver. 48. Ken.—See, discern. 

Ver. 52. Darkness visible—A dark Gloom. 

Ver. 63. From the Center of the Earth to the outermost point of it. 

Ver. 69. Beelzebub.—Our Lord terms him, Prince of the Devils: Therefore 
probably next to Satan. 

Ver. 70. Satan signifies an Enemy. 


30 See No. 369 of the Spectator, in which Addison feels the poem would end 
better with the passage here quoted than with the two verses which follow: 
“They hand in hand with wandering steps and slow, / Through Eden took 
their solitary way.” 

81 “to render Man inexcusable” (Bk. V) and “not till now” (Bk. IX). In 
Bk. II “themselves” is written for “them.” 

82 Wesley’s Complete English Dictionary (1753; second ed., 1764), intended 
for the pocket, gave simple explanations of hard words. It consisted of only 144 
pages and had this advantage over Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary: shortness and 
cheapness. For example, Wesley defined “abash—to make ashamed”; Dr. 
Johnson used twenty-eight lines to define and illustrate the same word. Samuel 
Johnson, Dictionary of the English Language, 8th edition (London, 1799). 
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Ver. 76. A Myriad is ten thousand. 

Ver. 99. Deify his Power—Own it to be divine. 

Ver. 104. Empyreal.—Fiery. Psalm civ. 4. 

Ver. 114. Compeer—Equal and Companion. 

Ver. 116. Seraphim.—The highest Order of Angels. 

Ver. 118. Heaven's perpetual King—So he terms him not Eternal: En- 
deavoring to detract as much as possible from his everlasting Dominion, 
as if He had only reigned from Time immemorial. 

Ver. 125. Essences.—Natures. 

Ver. 144. Cherubim are the second Order of Angels. 

Ver. 154. His Ministers of Vengeance—To veil his Shame, Satan ascribes 
his Fall to the whole Host of Angels: But Raphael, Book VI, to the 
Messiah alone. 

Ver. 157. ‘the Surge is the swelling of the Sea. . . 

Ver. 181. A rood is two hundred and twenty Yards. .. . 

Ver. 205. Can make a Heaven of Hell—This is fit Rant for a Stoic or a 
Devil. ... 

Ver. 235. Ethereal—Heavenly. 

Ver. 238. The Tuscan Artist—Galileo, a Native of Tuscany. 

Ver. 243. The Torrid clime.—The scorching Climate. 

Ver. 245. Nathless—Nevertheless. 

Ver. 249. Valombrosa.——That is a shady Valley, a Valley in Tuscany, for- 
merly called Hetruria. 

Ver. 274. Amram’s Son.—Moses. 

Ver. 276. Warping—Working themselves forward. A Sea-term. 

Ver. 290. Erst—Formerly. .. . 

Ver. 325. Chemos, Baalpeor, and Priapus were the same, the Idol of Ob- 
scenity, worshipped with all manner of Lewdness. 

Ver. 330. Old Euphrates. Mentioned by the Oldest Historian, in the Earliest 
Account of Time. It was the Eastern Boundary of Canaan. 

Ver. 347. With these in troop came Astoreth—The Moon worshipped by the 
Phoenicians, with the Stars. 

Ver. 349. Thammus came next—Thammuz or Adonis was the God of the 
Sidonians, slain by a wild Boar in Mount Lebanon, from which the River 
Adonis descends. At a certain Season of the Year, about the Feast of 
Adonis, this is of a bloody Colour, occasioned by a Sort of Minium or red 
Earth, which the Rains wash into it. The Women then made loud Lamenta- 
tions for Adonis, supposing it was discoloured with his Blood... . 

Ver. 394. Clarians are a kind of small, shrill Trumpet. 

Ver. 399. A Meteor—ls a vapour kindled in the Air. 

Ver. 409. Serried—Closely joined, locked one within another... . 

Ver. 442. Horizontal—Near the Horizon; the line where the Sky and Earth 
seem to meet. 

Ver. 456. Amerced of Heaven.—Punished with the loss of it. 

Ver. 460. Scathed.—Struck, hurt, scorched. 

Ver. 494. Rife—Frequent. .. . 

Ver. 518. The Work of Sulphur—Quicksilver and Sulphur, are supposed to 
be the Principles of all Metals... . 

Ver. 537. The bullion dross—That which arose from the boiling Metal. 

Ver. 543. Dulcet.—Pleasant. 

Ver. 549. Cressets—A Crecet is a Vessel to contain Oil. 

Ver. 558. Pandemonium.—That is, the Palace of all the Devils. 

Ver. 576. Demigods.—Little Gods. 
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Sdéon Wesley was writing to his Book Room: “O Matthew, how 
is this? There is not one Milton here, nor one set of the Philosophy.** 
Pray send immediately twelve sets of the Philosophy and twenty 
Milton’s.””** 

Heedless of the waspish criticism, he pushed and sold books 
wherever he went, and he prodded his preachers to like efforts. “Be 
not ashamed. Be not weary. Leave no stone unturned.”** Thus 
Wesley’s cheap publications found their way into thousands of humble 
homes. An Extract from Milton’s Paradise Lost was one of these 
publications. In portable and understandable form it made a great 
classic available to the masses. 


City College of New York 


83.4 Survey of the Wisdom of God in the Creation: or A Compendium of 
Natural Philosophy, 5 vols., published in 1763. 

34 | etters of John Wesley, ed. John Telford (London, 1931), IV, 246. 

85 Bready, op. cit., p. 220; Bebb, op. cit., pp. 172-73; Tyerman, op. cit., II, 
515-16, III, 359, 632. 








OROONOKO AND CRUSOE’S MAN FRIDAY 


By Epwarp D. SEEBER 


Some years ago, Professor Arthur W. Secord published a method- 
ical investigation of the sources of Robinson Crusoe,’ with abundant 
evidence of Defoe’s wide reading and use of travel narratives—notably 
those relating the adventures of Alexander Selkirk, Robert Knox, 
and William Dampier. The sources therein examined do not explain 
altogether two interesting features of Defoe’s story: the man Friday 
and the location of Crusoe’s island. “To throw light on the sources 
of Robinson Crusoe,” the author admits, “is no easy undertaking ; and 
especially is this true of the island portion of the narrative.’”* It is upon 
these two subjects that I here venture a few observations, which I 
believe to be pertinent, in spite of a tacit warning against so venturous 
a course.* 

In A New Voyage Round the World, William Dampier described the 
rescue from the island of Juan Fernandez of a Mosquito Indian 
stranded there for some three years.* Several writers have suggested 
that this episode furnished Defoe with the idea of Friday. As Pro- 
fessor Bonner points out, the joyful meeting between this Indian and 
a fellow tribesman bears a striking resemblance to the scene of Fri- 
day’s reunion with his old father.® It would appear also that “Friday 
has many of the general characteristics of the ‘Moskito Man,’ such as 
extraordinary eyesight, great valor, expertness with a rifle, and abso- 
lute fidelity to Englishmen.”® But whether these Indians actually 
“served .. . as models for Defoe’? seems debatable. Friday was, after 
all, not a Mosquito, but a Carib; and for ample documentation on this 
race Defoe needed to look no farther than his vade mecum, the Atlas 
Geographus.® 

1 Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe, University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, Vol. IX (1924), Chap. II, “The Composition of 
Robinson Crusoe,” pp. 21-111. 

2 I[bid., p. 24. 

3 “Tt is not to be expected that any new or startling source for the island por- 
tion of Robinson Crusoe should be found at this late day.” Jbid., p. 31. 

*Ed. Sir Albert Gray (London, 1927), pp. 66-67. 

5 Willard H. Bonner, Captain William Dampier, Buccaneer-Author (Stan- 
ford, 1934), pp. 81-82. 

6 [bid., p. 83. Bonner also cites Dampier’s earlier description (A New Voy- 
age, p. 15) of the Mosquito Indians: “tall, well-made, raw-bon’d, lusty, strong, 
and nimble of Foot, long-visaged, lank black Hair, look stern, hard favour’d, and 
of a dark Copper-colour Complexion.” Some of these points do, indeed, match 
Friday’s appearance, although Defoe, had he used this model, would likely have 
spared himself an awkward passage by using the facile phrase “Copper-colour 
Complexion.” 

7 Idem. 

8 Published in 1711-1717, this work is cited by Defoe in his Madagascar; or, 
Robert Drury’s Journal (London, 1729), p. 455. Here, as in Woodes Rogers 
(A Cruising Voyage Round the World, ed. G. E. Manwaring [London, 1928], p. 
74), he would find, for example, the practice of cannibalism imputed to Friday. 
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Others® properly see in Crusoe’s companion an ideal or noble sav- 
age ; and here we have a more substantial clue. Defoe’s engaging noble 
savage was, of course, no novelty, as readers of Montaigne and of 
Renaissance travelers know ; but the type had become newly famous, 
not to say exalted, in Defoe’s own time through Mrs. Aphra Behn’s 
Oroonoko. Defoe was acquainted with the author,"® whose popular 
and reputedly true story had gone through several printings, both 
separately and with her collected works. The sixth edition of the latter 
appeared just a year prior to Robinson Crusoe.™ 

Mrs. Behn explains in the third paragraph of her novel that the 
scene of Oroonoko’s adventures “lies in a colony in America, called 
Surinam [Guiana], in the West Indies,” and she describes in some de- 
tail the manners, appearance, and nature of the Indians of this region 
before introducing her noble hero. Later, she gives a further account 
of this people who “represented to me an absolute idea of the first state 
of innocence.’? Now Defoe’s realism in his hastily composed Robin- 
son Crusoe was, on occasion, highly superficial: he was content, for 
example, to people Crusoe’s island with extremely vague birds, ani- 
mals, and fishes.'* On the other hand, he was virtually bound to give 
precision and vitality to the savage destined to share Crusoe’s solitude. 
Was it not, then, expedient for Defoe to pattern his worthy savage 
after Mrs. Behn’s celebrated hero; to make him, at the same time, and 
for practical reasons, a member of the race of continental Caribs** 
described in Oroonoko, and to situate Crusoe’s island near the scene of 
this popular story? 

Let us first compare portions of the two passages, almost identical 
in length, depicting the physical appearance of Oroonoko and Fri- 
day.*® 


®H. N. Fairchild, The Noble Savage: A Study in Romantic Naturalism 
(New York, 1928), p. 56; Gerridina Roorda, Realism in Daniel De Foe’s Nar- 
ratives of Adventure (Wageningen, 1929), p. 54. 

10 Defoe, A Review of the State of the English Nation, Vol. III, No. 131 
(November 2, 1706). 

11 All the Histories and Novels Written by the Late Ingenious Mrs. Behn 
(London, 1718), 2 vols. Oroonoko was regularly the first story in Vol. I. 

12 Novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn, ed. Ernest A. Baker (London and New York, 
1913), pp. 2-5, 57-62. 

13 Roorda, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

14 Friday is clearly not an islander: Crusoe explains that he belongs to a race 
“which our Maps place on the Part of America, which reaches from the Mouth 
of the River Oroonooko to Guiana, and onwards to St. Martha.” The Life & 
Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe (Oxford, 1927), I, 250. 

15 Oroonoko, ed. Baker, p. 8; Robinson Crusoe, I, 238-39. Mrs. Behn’s 
description is but six words longer than Defoe’s. 
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OrooNOKO 
He was pretty tall, but of a shape the 
most exact that can be fancied. .. . 


His face was not of that brown rusty 
black which most of that nation are, 
but a perfect ebony, or polished jet. 


FRIDAY 
He was a comely handsome Fellow, 
perfectly well made . . . tall and well 
shap’d. .. . 


The Colour of his Skin was not quite 
black, but very tawny; and yet not of 
an ugly yellow nauseous tawny, as the 
Brasilians, and Virginians, and other 
Natives of America are; but of a 
bright kind of a dun olive Colour, that 
had in it something very agreeable; 
tho’ not very easy to describe. 


(It is significant that both authors, in the citations last compared, use 
a negative approach. Defoe’s portrayal is obviously labored; Mrs. 
Behn said nothing of the Caribs’ color except that it was “a reudish 


yellow,” and, “after a new oiling . . 


His eyes were the most awful that 
could be seen, and very piercing. . . . 


the white of them being like snow, as 
were his teeth. 


His nose was rising and Roman, in- 
stead of African and flat... . 


his mouth the finest shaped that could 
be seen; far from those great turned 
lips, which are so natural to the rest 
of the Negroes. 


He had nothing of barbarity in his 
nature. . . . [This from an adjacent 
paragraph. } 

The whole proportion and air of his 
face was so nobly and exactly formed, 
that, bating his colour, there could be 
nothing in nature more beautiful, 
agreeable, and handsome. 


. the colour of a new brick.” ) 


a great Vivacity and sparkling Sharp- 
ness in his Eyes. 


fine Teeth well set, and white as 
Ivory. 
his Nose small, not flat like the 


Negroes. ... 


a very good Mouth, thin lips. . . . 


He had a very good Countenance, not 
a fierce and surly Aspect; but seem’d 
to have something very manly in his 
Face, and yet he had all the Sweet- 
ness and Softness of an European in 
his Countenance too. .. . 


His hair came down to his shoulders, 
by ... keeping it combed... . 


His Hair was long .. . not curl’d like 


Wool. ... 


Both passages, it will be noted, agree in affirming that the two men 
are not distinguished by traits common to the Negro race: Friday’s 
nose, lips, and hair are described as offering a contrast with Negroid 
characteristics. This parallel is the more striking and suggestive be- 
cause sharp lines were not always drawn between West Indians and 
Negroes: Congreve, for example, referred to Imoinda as an Indian 
in his Epilogue to Southerne’s play Oroonoko.** The two portraits, as 





16 Fairchild remarks (Noble Savage, p. 53) that “Friday’s speech, which re- 
sembles that used in representations of negro dialect in early American literature, 
makes it a little hard to remember that he is a Carib.” I have previously men- 
tioned that eighteenth-century editions of Raynal’s Histoire philosophique et 
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Professor Fairchild has observed,'’ show an endeavor to present the 
noble savage in as favorable a light as possible ; and I should add that 
Defoe seems to have learned this technique from Oroonoko, as indeed 
did the French writers Saint-Lambert, La Vallée, Florian, Mme de 
Staél, and Victor Hugo.** 

A comparison of the two stories reveals scattered parallels which 
may be cited as curious without necessarily implying any direct influ- 
ence.'® Some of Friday’s accentuated traits are found among the 
idealized Caribs in Oroonoko—their alleged sense of honor, their 
practice of foot-kissing, their nakedness (Friday was naked when dis- 
covered), their skill in shooting and hunting, speed in running, and 
expertness in swimming. Certain passages are conceived differently 
because of the requirements of the story: although Oroonoko and 
Friday both receive religious instruction, the former stubbornly re- 
mains an honorable pagan the better to shame European slaveholders, 
whereas Friday proves a docile convert; Oroonoko learns English 
from a tutor, Friday learns it from Crusoe; the passionate African is 
in his teens, Friday is more mature; Oroonoko saves a life by killing 
a tiger, and Friday, after his return to Europe (there were no wild 
beasts on the island), also saves a life by destroying a ravenous wolf. 

The naming of Friday, in order to commemorate the day on which 
he was rescued,” presents a special problem of some interest. The 
method used was apparently in imitation of “the voyagers, who made 
a practice of naming islands and capes for the day upon which they 
were discovered,’’** and it would have been plausible had Defoe main- 
tained a strict chronology. But Crusoe had lost track of the days of 
the week soon after being cast up on his island.** Later, on the first 
anniversary of his landing, he resolved to observe an arbitrary Sab- 
bath; yet even if this second attempt succeeded until the Carib’s ar- 
rival (i.e., for the next twenty-four years, which seems unlikely), 
Friday would remain at best the second day before a hypothetical 


politique des établissements et du commerce des Européens dans les deux Indes 
contain an engraving showing Inkle selling his mistress, Yarico (a native of 
Barbadoes), “whose racial traits . . . are not distinguishable from negro types 
pictured elsewhere in the work.” Anti-Slavery Opinion in France During the 
Second Half of the Eighteenth Century (Baltimore, 1937), p. 42, n. 31. 

17 Op. cit., pp. 36-37, 53. 

18 Cf. my article “Oroonoko in France in the XVIIIth Century,” PMLA, LI 
(1936), 953-59. 

19 One would not, for example, assume an exclusive influence in the acquiring 
by Oroonoko of a European name (Caesar), nor from the recognition-reunion 
scenes (already a convention in romances) in which Oroonoko discovers 
Imoinda, and Friday finds his father. 

20 “first, I made him know his Name should be Friday, which was the Day I 
sav'd his Life; I call’d him so for the Memory of the Time. . . .” Robinson 
Crusoe, I, 239. 

21 Secord, Studies, p. 57. 

22 “Note, I soon neglected my keeping Sundays, for omitting my Mark for 
them on my Post, I forgot which was which.” Robinson Crusoe, I, 82 
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Sunday. But the device seems to have satisfied Defoe, as it does Pro- 
fessor Secord.** 

There still remained the choice of a specific day, and it is perhaps 
surprising that Defoe, with his fondness for coincidence, did not choose 
a Sunday, or an anniversary of Crusoe’s shipwreck. A writer in Notes 
and Queries suggested years ago “that the name ‘Friday’ occurs in the 
register of St. Dunstan’s parish (near Canterbury) in the eighteenth 
century, where the names ‘Cruzo’ and ‘Defoe’ also appear in the late 
seventeenth century.”** No more probable theory having been ad- 
vanced for the selection of Friday’s name, I may call attention to the 
lively passage in Oroonoko in which the hero incites the Negro slaves 
to revolt by reminding them of their insufferable burdens, including 
“Black Friday,” on which day “they . . . the innocent with the guilty, 
suffered the infamous whip. . . .”** Could a recent reading of this vivid 
scene have suggested to Defoe, in a flash, a name for Friday, to be 
applied in a more logical context? The question is, at least, pro- 
vocative. 

If we assume for the moment that Oroonoko played no part in the 
composition of Robinson Crusoe, it is clear that the range of possible 
locations for Crusoe’s island would have been boundless. He might 
have chosen Juan Fernandez, described by Dampier and Rogers, 
where Crusoe’s prototype, Alexander Selkirk, was marooned; or, 
again guided by Dampier, one of the islands to the north of Colombia 
or Venezuela, roamed by Indians quite unlike Friday. It is even con- 
ceivable that his ultimate choice was made because “this region pos- 
sessed unusual interest to him from its having been explored by one of 
his favorite historical characters, Sir Walter Raleigh” ;** but it seems 
more probable that the setting of Mrs. Behn’s popular “history” in 
Guiana, as well as the suggestive name Oroonoko (which she curi- 
ously gave to a Negro), provided the location for Crusoe’s adventures 
in the neighboring “Mouth, or the Gulph” of the “mighty River 
Oroonooko.”*" The choice, furthermore, was sound, for the “Map of 
the Middle Part of America” in Dampier plainly showed small islands 
near the Orinoco delta, and Woodes Rogers mentioned the existence 
of “a number of Islands which lie near the Shore at the Entrance of 
the River.”** 

The names of Oroonoko and Robinson Crusoe have often been 
linked in the past. Montague Summers agreed, with Macaulay, “that 
the best of Defoe was ‘in no respect . . . beyond the reach of Aphra 


23 To him the question of whether the day was or was not a Friday “does not 
affect the matter at all.” Op. cit., p. 57. 

24 Idem. 

25 Oroonoko, p. 63. 

26 Secord, op. cit., p. 56. 

27 Robinson Crusoe, I, 249. 

28 4 Cruising Voyage, p. 73. 
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Behn,’ ’’® while in More’s opinion “it is a palpable absurdity to say 
that anything in Oroonoko or The Fair Jilt has the touch of creative 
power displayed in the great scenes of Robinson Crusoe.”*° Whatever 
our stand, Mrs. Behn’s ingenuous story has two solid claims to fame : 
its “modern humanitarian note not unprophetic of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and the establishing in prose fiction of the noble savage. Its 
reputation and importance are further enhanced if we can name 
Crusoe’s man Friday among the numerous progeny of Oroonoko. 


Indiana University 


Se tal 


29 Quoted in Paul Elmer More, With the Wits (Boston and New York, 
1919), p. 75. 

80 [bid., pp. 75-76. 

a Myra Reynolds, The Learned Lady in England, 1650-1760 (Boston, 1920), 
p. 130. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY 


By ALFrep Owen ALDRIDGE 


Captain Booth, the well-meaning hero of Fielding’s Amelia, begins 
his cycle of misfortune and misery, as readers of the novel will remem- 
ber, by being thrust into prison as a result of a benevolent action. 
Almost immediately upon arrival, Booth engages in a philosophical 
discussion with a fellow-prisoner on “the necessity arising from the 
impulse of fate, and the necessity arising from the impulse of passion,” 
a discourse which Fielding declares would “make a pretty pamphlet 
in itself.” Whether Fielding knew it or not, a pretty pamphlet antici- 
pating this discourse, a treatise maintaining the doctrine of necessity 
from the two points of view, that our actions are the inevitable conse- 
quences of natural law and that they are the inevitable consequences 
of passion, had already been published. This treatise was Benjamin 
Franklin’s A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and 
Pain, which appeared in London in 1725 as a reply to William 
Wollaston’s The Religion of Nature Delineated.’ 

In the first half of this treatise, Franklin proves that man does not 
have liberty of action because he is limited to the things God would 
have him do. In the second he proves that man does not have liberty 
of action because he is a machine, moved first by pain and then by a 
series of actions with a view to be freed from it. As Captain Booth 
asserts that “every man acted entirely from that passion which was 
uppermost,” Franklin asserts that uneasiness, the sole source of all 
our desires and passions, is “the first Spring and Cause of all 
Actions.” 

Albert Henry Smyth omitted the dissertation from his edition of 
Franklin’s works on the ground that it “has no value, and it would be 
an injury and an offence . . . to republish it,”? but more recent stu- 
dents of Franklin have stressed its biographical value. It is important 
also, quite apart from the personality of its author, as a reflection of 
philosophical notions commonly held in the eighteenth century and 
as a refutation—worthy to be compared with the comments of 
Hutcheson, Bolingbroke, and other philosophers—of Wollaston’s 
influential treatise. A survey of the latter must precede a consideration 
of Franklin’s dissertation. 

Wollaston’s system was best known in the eighteenth century for 
the ethical doctrine that virtue consists in acting according to truth 


1 Franklin’s Dissertation is available in an edition of the Facsimile Text 
Society, with a bibliographical note by Lawrence C. Wroth (New York, 1930). 
Franklin himself set the type for the 1725 edition of The Religion of Nature. 

2 Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1905-1907), II, vi. 
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and treating things as they are and for the theological doctrine that 
there must be a future state in order to compensate for the inequities 
of this life in which virtue suffers and vice prospers. Wollaston him- 
self claimed as original only his formula concerning moral good and 
evil. The doctrine concerning a future state was current at least thirty 
years before Wollaston’s treatise, although it was generally claimed 
for him by contemporaries and later critics. 

Wollaston’s sovereign theory that moral good consists in acting 
according to truth and treating things as they are can best be ex- 
plained by illustration. If I see in a lecture hall a chair which was 
placed there for the convenience of those who attend lectures, by 
sitting in it as long as I remain in the room and leaving it behind 
when I withdraw, I am acting according to truth and treating the 
chair as being what it is. If, however, I should take this chair home 
with me, I should be treating the chair as my own property and thus 
not be acting according to truth and not treating things as they are. 
Despite the original examples and special phraseology in the proposi- 
tions upon which Wollaston establishes his theory of moral good, his 
theory is essentially nothing more than a development of the Socratic 
maxim that virtue is knowledge. 

Wollaston’s other major doctrine, that concerning a future state, 
rests on one of the most important theological controversies of the 
fifty years preceding Franklin’s treatise. During the seventeenth 
century theological attention had been focused on the efficacy of the 
doctrine of a future state in fostering moral conduct. Clergymen had 
argued that if human beings are sufficiently filled with the hope of 
rewards and fear of punishments in a future state and are convinced 
that their conduct in the present life will be judged, they are likely 
to conduct themselves according to the highest precepts of their 
religion. Such famous divines as Tillotson, Henry More, Sherlock, 
Bishop Wilkins, and Atterbury maintained that if there were no 
future state, men would be more miserable than beasts and the best of 
men would be the most miserable. This doctrine was opposed by a 
number of moralists, however, who condemned it as a reprehensible 
mercenary scheme. Led by the Earl of Shaftesbury and Bishop 
Hoadly, they effectively argued that virtue could never be fostered by 
fear and bribery. According to Shaftesbury, the advocates of the 
doctrine were teaching virtue on principles of usury by teaching men 
to expect future dividends for every compliance with honesty.’ The 
mere thought of rewards is a diminution of piety, Shaftesbury charged. 
True piety is serving God out of honor and love for his own sake, not 
out of slavish fear or mercenary greed. In his attacks Shaftesbury did 
not completely deny the existence of a future state, but he forcefully 
asserted that virtue could exist without it, and that the highest virtue 
must be independent of all regard to rewards or punishments. 


~ 8 Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson (London, 1900), I, 247, 267 ff. 
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As a result of the shattering of their doctrine and as a direct 
answer to the attacks of Shaftesbury, the theologians devised a new 
defense which made a future state indispensable to the vindication of 
God’s goodness. This defense is based on bringing into juxtaposition 
the generally held assumptions of the omnipotence, justice, and 
benevolence of God and the incontestable evidence from observation 
and experience that sordid evil and suffering prevail in the world. 
How, the theologians asked, can the justice and goodness of God be 
asserted in a world in which misery is the rule and in which the 
wicked prosper and the virtuous suffer? Divine justice and divine 
goodness are empty words, they assert, if this life is the only one 
granted to us. If God really is just and benevolent, there must be a 
future state in order that the inequities of this life may be adjusted 
and the sufferings of the innocent be compensated. This doctrine is 
particularly ingenious, for instead of assuming moral or theological 
principles in conflict with those of Shaftesbury and the deists, it is 
based squarely on their premises concerning the benevolence of God 
and the harmony and moral order of the universe. Before Wollaston, 
the doctrine formed the basis of a pamphlet, Free Thoughts in 
Defense of a Future State, written against Shaftesbury in 1700 by 
Robert Day, and after Wollaston it played an important role in Daniel 
Waterland’s Scripture Vindicated (1730).* 

The theologians who used a future state to vindicate the goodness of 
God, not only admitted the existence of misery and injustice in the 
world, but exaggerated it. According to Shaftesbury, their method 
consisted in “aggravation of the appearing disorders in worldly 
affairs, and the blackest representation of society and human nature.’”* 
The sermons and treatises of these eighteenth-century divines ante- 
dated Voltaire’s Candide in demonstrating that we are emphatically 
not living in the best of all possible worlds. Wollaston was one of the 
prime offenders in spreading gloom, well deserving Bolingbroke’s 
appellation of “whining philosopher.” 

The history of mankind [Wollaston declares] is little else but the history of 
uncomfortable, dreadful passages: and a great part of it, however things are 
palliated and gilded over, is scarcely to be red by a good natured man without 
amazement, horror, tears. One can scarce look into a news-paper, or out at his 
window, but hardships and sufferings present themselves, in one shape or 
other.® 

Because of passages like this, Bolingbroke could affect to be scan- 
dalized at the alleged “confederacy between atheists and divines,” at 
their conniving to exaggerate the evils of the universe.’ 

Allowing for the denigratory extremes of Voltaire and Wollaston, 
we know that from the time of Job to the present there has always 


* For an account of Day’s Free Thoughts, see A. O. Aldridge, “Shaftesbury’s 
Earliest Critic,” Modern Philology, XLIV (1946), 10-22. 

5 Op. cit., II, 57. 

6 Op. cit., p. 202. 

7 “Fragments, or Minutes of Essays,” in Works (London, 1809), VIII, 196 ff. 
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been ample evidence of evil in the universe, and because of the 
prevalence of evil, Job, like the Anglican divines, faintly expressed 
a hope for a future state. Actually to rest a future state on the evil in 
the universe is one of the best arguments for immortality although, as 
Leslie Stephen observes, if this reasoning is valid, there may be a 
cart horse or two who could put in a claim for compensation. The 
deists needed a champion who could overthrow the doctrine and still 
maintain the optimistic premises concerning the benevolence of God 
and of the world order. Franklin has never been recognized as such 
a champion, but, as we shall see, he contends in his treatise for the 
sufficiency of the moral order as conceived by the deists, and denies 
the need of a future state. Other reasons also prevailed in his decision 
to write the treatise, among them, dissatisfaction with Wollaston’s 
flimsy proof that a particular providence may be compatible with the 
natural freedom of men’s actions. He tells us in his Autobiography 
that while setting type for one of the editions of The Religion of 
Nature Delineated, he concluded Wollaston’s reasonings to be not 
well founded. Franklin’s scheme is in almost every sense opposite to 
Wollaston’s. Wollaston affirms the freedom of choice; Franklin af- 
firms necessity. Wollaston affirms the existence of absolutes of good 
and evil; Franklin denies the existence of virtue and vice. Wollaston 
asserts that pleasure is a real good and pain a real ill; Franklin 
regards them as relative. Wollaston asserts that in an individual's 
experience of pleasure and pain, one may outweigh the other; Frank- 
lin asserts that one may not exist without an equal degree of the 
other. Wollaston asserts that some individuals have a more favorable 
balance of pleasure and pain than have others; Franklin asserts that 
all people are treated absolutely equally by the Creator. 

Franklin’s work, containing only thirty-two pages, consists of 
little more than a bare statement of propositions, nine in the first part 
and five in the second. When we consider the brevity of the treatise, 
the variety of principles and conclusions it contains is amazing. There 
are at least three separate ways of considering the interrelationship of 
its two parts ; this gives it a richness of content which seems to trans- 
form the work into three independent treatises. From one point of 
view, the first part of the treatise may be regarded as a statement of 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity, and the second part as a 
statement of a mechanistic scheme of pleasure and pain and a novel 
theory that the two are balanced. From another point of view, both 
parts may be seen as refutations of Wollaston—the first part, of his 
rule concerning moral good and evil, and the second part, of his proof 
of a future state. Finally, both parts may be considered as a demon- 
stration of the principle that all men are equally used by the Creator, 
the two parts being, as Franklin observes, in this sense reciprocal and 
mutually confirming. The first of these interpretations is the most 
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obvious, for it is stated in Franklin’s headings, Part I, “Of Liberty 
and Necessity,” and Part II, “Of Pleasure and Pain.” 

Before discussing the first part, we must make a distinction between 
the doctrine of necessity and the doctrine of fatalism, which are 
similar only in superficial details. Fatalism is the belief that all actions 
are foreordained by divine decree and that they are the direct result 
of supernatural influence. Necessitarianism, on the other hand, is the 
belief that all actions are part of a chain of cause and effect, that, in 
the words of Anthony Collins, men’s “actions are so determin’d by 
the causes preceding each action, that not one past action could pos- 
sibly not have come to pass, or have been otherwise than it hath been ; 
nor one future action can possibly not come to pass, or be otherwise 
than it shall be.”* The main difference between the principle of cause 
and effect in modern science and among most eighteenth-century 
necessitarians is that the latter ascribed the working of the principle 
to the benevolence of God, whereas science makes no such assump- 
tions concerning its source. Franklin himself does not make a dis- 
tinction between fatalism and necessitarianism, and advocates of 
supernatural fatalism may argue that Franklin’s emphasis on the 
direct superintendence of providence implies a belief in a supernatural 
control of human activities. His raptures on the beauty and order in 
the natural world, however, his emphasis on the harmony and the 
regularity of the heavenly bodies, and his comparing the universe to 
a curious machine or clock imply that the necessitarian principle he 
asserts is based upon a natural chain of cause and effect and not on a 
direct intervention of the Creator. Franklin’s scheme of necessity 
makes no metaphysical advances beyond that of Collins and is rudi- 
mentary, dogmatic, and monolithic in comparison to the later massive 
structure of Jonathan Edwards. If Franklin’s scheme differs at all 
from Collins’, it is only in placing greater emphasis on the power and 
goodness of God, a result perhaps of the parallel influence of Shaftes- 
bury. 

A quotation from Dryden on Franklin’s title page reveals the 
kinship of Franklin’s treatise to the separate traditions of neces- 
sitarianism and deistic optimism. 


Whatever is, is in its Causes just 
Since all Things are by Fate; but purblind Man 
Sees but a part o’ th’ Chain, the nearest Link, 
His Eyes not carrying to the equal Beam 
That poises all above. 
(Dryden and Lee’s Gdipus, Act III, Scene 1) 


At first glance the relation of the concepts of the benevolence of God 
and the harmony of the universe to the doctrine of necessity may not 
be apparent. It is possible to believe in a chain of cause and effect 
without hypothecating a personal or a benevolent first cause, but 


8 Philosophical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty (London, 1717), p. 11. 
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necessitarians in the eighteenth century generally based their systems 
on a blending of the two ideas, both of which they fe!t were proved 
by the benevolence and harmony of the universe. The combination of 
these ideas is revealed in the following passage by one of the most 
famous necessitarians, Joseph Priestley. 


The full persuasion that nothing can come to pass without the knowledge and 
express appointment of the greatest and best of beings, must tend to diffuse a 
joyful serenity over the mind, producing a conviction, that, notwithstanding all 
present unfavourable appearances, whatever is, is right; that even all evils, 
respecting individuals or societies, any part, or the whole of the human race, 
will terminate in good. . . . No other than a necessarian can possibly attain to 
the full persuasion of this great and invaluable truth. . . . In the eyes of a 
necessarian, the idea of a real absolute evil wholly disappears.® 


Franklin’s necessitarianism is likewise based on assumptions con- 
cerning the goodness, omniscience, and omnipotence of God, assump- 
tions expressed in propositions which Franklin declares are “allowd 
and asserted by People of almost every Sect and Opinion.”*® In the 
first step of his argument, Franklin assigns to God direct responsi- 
bility for every occurrence in the universe. If God is omnipotent, he 
reasons, nothing may exist or act without his consent. In order to 
defend this doctrine of assigning complete responsibility for every- 
thing in the universe, whether we consider it good, bad, or indifferent, 
to the divine account, Franklin obliterates a distinction made by many 
clergymen between God’s will and His permissive will. According to 
this clerical distinction, some activities in the universe are initiated 
and directly controlled by God, whereas others are initiated and 
controlled by beings created by God and allowed to function inde- 
pendently within certain limits. The direct acts of God are attributed 
to the divine will, and the acts of His agents, which are not directly 
initiated by God but which He allows to occur, are attributed to His 
permissive will. Such a distinction between what God Himself does 
and what He permits, Franklin charges, is a tacit admission “that 
many Things in the Universe exist in such a Manner as is not for the 
best, and that many Actions are done which ought not to be done, or 
would be better undone,” and is a loophole to exempt God from 
responsibility for them. Franklin refuses to admit of any abridgments 
of divine power and control. 


If God permits an Action to be done, it is because He wants either Power or 
Inclination to hinder it; in saying He wants Power, we deny Him to be 
Almighty ; and if we say He wants Inclination or Will, it must be, either because 
He is not Good, or the Action is not evil. 


This passage. is almost identical with one in the Characteristics in 


- ® Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity Illustrated, 2nd ed. (London, 1782), 
, 121-22. 

10 Because of the brevity of Franklin’s treatise, it is assumed that no page 
references are necessary. 
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which Shaftesbury discusses the presence in the universe of evil, to 
which he assigns the symbolic name of Prometheus: 


the Gods either could have hindered Prometheus’s creation or they could not. 
If they could not, they were no longer Gods, being thus limited and controlled."* 


Franklin’s reasoning was followed by Priestley, who abolishes a 
similar distinction between things natural and moral. All evils, he 
asserts, 


are ultimately subservient to greater good. In this light, therefore, every thing, 
without distinction, may be safely ascribed to God. Whatever terminates in 
good, philosophically speaking, is good.?? 

Franklin and Priestley, like Shaftesbury, refuse to admit a Prome- 
theus symbol independent of God, but unlike Shaftesbury they assert 
that whatever aspects in the universe have the appearance of evil are 
not actually evil at all. 

The doctrine of the direct responsibility of God, Franklin uses to 
prove first the goodness and then the necessity of man’s actions. Since 
man’s actions are governed directly by God’s will and since God is 
good, everything man does must likewise be good. “If the Creature is 
thus limited in his Actions, being able to do only such Things as God 
would have him to do, and not being able to refuse doing what God 
would have done; then he can have no such Thing as Liberty, Free- 
will or Power to do or refrain an Action.” Like nearly every other 
asserter of necessity, whether theologian or materialist, Franklin 
makes a fundamental distinction between liberty to act and liberty to 
will. Human beings have absolute liberty to act within the limits of 
physical possibility, but they have no liberty whatsoever in willing 
what their actions are to be, for their wills are based entirely on a 
cause and effect relationship. Hence we have liberty to raise and 
lower our hands as many times as we please, but our will to do so or 
to refrain is based on necessity. If we understand liberty in the sense 
of “Absence of Opposition,” Franklin declares, “all our Actions may 
be said to be the Effect of our Liberty.” This is in conformity with 
Collins’ earlier statement that we may have “liberty or freedom from 
outward impediments of action,” but we cannot have “a Freedom or 
Liberty from Necessity.”** Hobbes had declared in the classic illustra- 
tion of the doctrine, “Liberty and necessity are consistent: as in the 
water, that hath not only liberty, but a necessity of descending by the 
channel.”** Franklin’s statement of the limitations of human liberty 
is practically a paraphrase of Hobbes. 


It is a Liberty of the same Nature with the Fall of a heavy Body to the Ground; 
it has Liberty to fall, that is, it meets with nothing to hinder its Fall, but at the 


11 Op. cit., II, 16. 

12 Op. cit., II, 127. 

18 Op. cit., p. 15. 

14 Leviathan, Chap. xxi. 
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same Time it is necessitated to fall, and has no Power or Liberty to remain 
suspended. 


Although Franklin later in life became a serious student of Newton, 
there is no need to bring in the great seventeenth-century scientist as 
the source of this illustration. Not every reference to a falling body 
is inspired by Newtonian physics. 

If we consider the argument in another view, Franklin continues, 
we will realize that it would be against our interests to be “free 
agents” in the sense of having an independent will. If we were left to 
make our own choices, we should never know “what is best to be 
done.” Since the infinite possibilities and intricate consequences of 
every action are incomprehensible to all but omniscience, we should 
ordinarily have but one chance in ten thousand to blunder on the right 
action. Hence we should be grateful that all our actions are governed 
by necessity and we are spared decisions. “Man is a Part of this great 
Machine, the Universe, his regular Acting is requisite to the regular 
moving of the whole.” The moral world demands the same flawless 
regularity and order which govern the plant and animal creations and 
constellations. A world inhabited with free agents Franklin compares 
to an ingeniously contrived machine or clock containing many intri- 
cate wheels and powers interdependent on one another into which had 
been placed 


several other Wheels endu’d with an independent Self-Motion, but ignorant of 
the general Interest of the Clock; and these would every now and then be 
moving wrong, disordering the true Movement, and making continual Work 
for the Mender: which might better be prevented, by depriving them of the 
Power of Self-Motion, and placing them in a Dependance on the regular Part 
of the Clock. 


This argument is of a piece with Collins’ observation that 


man, with a faculty of choice indifferent to all objects, must make more wrong 
choices, than man consider’d as a necessary being; in the same proportion, as 
acting as it happens, is a worse direction to chuse right, than the use of our 
senses, experience, and reason.15 


Insofar as the doctrine of necessity is concerned, Franklin makes no 
new departures in his treatise. Although he emphasizes the providence 
and benevolence of the deity more than Collins does, the linking of 
necessity to divine providence was by no means a new development, 
for other necessitarians had stated what Franklin only implies, that 
God Himself is subject to necessity. In the words of Bishop Burnet, 


God is, according to them, necessarily just, true, and good, by an intrinsick 
necessity that arises from his own infinite perfection. And from hence they have 
thought, that since God acts by infinite wisdom and goodness, things could not 
have been otherwise than they are: for what is infinitely wise or good cannot 
be alter’d, or made either better or worse.1® 


15 Op. cit., p. 73. 
18 [bid., p. Ba. 
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Franklin’s treatise belongs in the tradition of Collins, Hartley, Priest- 
ley, and Godwin, and despite the conjectures of some critics, it shows 
little, if any, trace of Calvinistic influence. The contrasts are striking. 
Franklin’s system is in theory optimistic, whereas Calvinism, if not 
pessimistic, does not present the brightest of all imaginable pictures 
of the world. Although the basis of Franklin’s necessitarianism is not 
clearly and specifically stated, he implies by his consistent emphasis 
on the order and regularity of the universe and his comparison of it 
to clockwork that determinism is based on a chain of cause and effect. 
Calvinistic predestination, on the other hand, is based on the special 
providence of God. (According to Priestley, Jonathan Edwards was 
the first Calvinist to base determinism on cause and effect.) Frank- 
lin completely denies a distinction between virtue and vice, whereas 
Calvinism teaches original sin and the degeneration of man. Finally, 
Franklin asserts that all men are treated equally by the Creator, 
whereas the Calvinists distinguish between the elect and the repro- 
bate. A wide gap in basic philosophy also separates Franklin’s de- 
terminism from Edwards’ as stated in Freedom of Will. Edwards 
specifically reprobates those, like Franklin, who assert that since 
necessity is inconsistent with praise or blame, man is not accountable 
for his actions (Part IV, Sec. IV). Edwards also allows for liberty 
of choice and repudiates those who compare man to a machine. 
According to Edwards, 


man is entirely, perfectly, and unspeakably different from a mere machine, in 
that he has reason and understanding, with a faculty of Will, and so is capable 
of volition and choice; in that his Will is guided by the dictates or views of his 
understanding; and in that his external actions and behaviour, and in many 
respects also his thoughts, and the exercises of his mind, are subject to his Will; 
so that he has liberty to act according to his choice, and do what he pleases; and 
by means of these things, is capable of moral habits and moral acts. (Part IV, 
Section VI) 

The second part of Franklin’s treatise, entitled “Of Pleasure and 
Pain,” is a novel psychological theory developed to support the con- 
cept of divine benevolence in Franklin’s necessitarianism. It is parallel 
to a long section on pleasure and pain in Wollaston and is a refutation 
of it. According to Wollaston, pleasure and pain depend upon the 
percipient powers of individuals, and there may be as great variation 
in the possession of these powers among human beings as between 
brutes and human beings. This theory of variation in the perceptive 
powers of individuals is accepted by Franklin, but Wollaston’s next 
step, an assertion of the possibility of inequality in the distribution 
of pleasure and pain in individuals, is repudiated. According to 
Wollaston, “Pleasure compared with pain may either be equal, or 
more, or less: also pleasures may be compared with other pleasures, 
and pains with pains.”** There may be true or net pleasure or pain 


17 Op. cit., II, 191. 
18 Op. cit., p. 35. 
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determined by the excess of one over the other in an individual’s 
experience. If, for example, a man experiences nine degrees of 
pleasure and six degrees of pain, his balance is three degrees of net 
or true pleasure. If the amount of pain exceeds the amount of pleasure, 
the balance would represent net pain. The calculation of the net result 
is important to Wollaston’s scheme, for he makes human happiness 
consist in the amount of true pleasure, a counting-house procedure 
which was later ridiculed by Bolingbroke as weighing “happiness and 
misery even to grains and scruples.”’® In Franklin, the weighing 
process is not needed, for by setting up a contradictory theory of the 
absolute equality of pleasure and pain, he renders a weighing of 
excesses impossible. 

Franklin sets out to prove that the existence of pain is necessary to 
the world order by asserting that living things are distinguished from 
dead by uneasiness or pain. A living organism is a machine set in 
motion by pain and responding by a series of attempts to be released 
from pain. This pain or uneasiness “whenever felt, produces desire to 
be freed from it, great in exact proportion to the uneasiness.” If it 
were not for this uneasiness, Franklin continues, 


All the Animal Creation would immediately stand stock still, exactly in the 
Posture they were in the Moment Uneasiness departed; not a Limb, not a 
Finger would henceforth move; we should all be reduc’d to the Condition of 
Statues, dull and inactive. 


This passage is a direct reflection of Locke’s description of the conse- 
quences of our being deprived of a capacity for experiencing delight. 


We should have no reason to prefer one thought or action, negligence to atten- 
tion, or motion to rest: and so we should neither stir our bodies, nor employ 
our minds; but let our thoughts (if I may so call it) run adrift, without any 
direction or design; and suffer the ideas of our minds, like unregarded shadows. 
to make their appearances there as it happened, without attending to them.?° 


Locke’s explanation is the more logical, being based on delight, for 
if pleasure is positive, not merely the negation of pain, a person may 
conceivably not feel uneasiness of any kind and still move or engage 
in activity in order to obtain a delightful sensation. Also, as Jonathan 
Edwards points out, uneasiness in present circumstances does not 
always determine the will. If a man be asked to leave his seat and 
move to another place, “his voluntary refusal is an act of the Will, 
which does not arise from any uneasiness in his present circumstances 
certainly” (Part IV, Sec. IV). Since Franklin’s system does not 
admit the existence of positive pleasure, however, he was forced to 
assert the less plausible theory of universal uneasiness. 

Franklin next attempts the proof of a principle maintained by many 
philosophers that pleasure is wholly caused by pain. Having shown 
that uneasiness causes desire, he then asserts that the satisfaction of 


19 Op. cit., VIII, 239. 


20 Essay concerning Human Understanding, II, vii, 3. 
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desire produces pleasure, great or small in proportion to the desire. 
“Therefore the Sensation of Pleasure is equal, or in exact proportion 
to the Sensation of Pain.” The reasoning may be expressed in the 
form of an equation. The desire of being freed from uneasiness is 
equal to the uneasiness; the amount of pleasure obtained is equal to 
the desire; hence, since things equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other, the pleasure produced must be equal to the uneasiness or 
pain. In this scheme, pleasure and pain are inseparable. As many 
degrees as one descends or ascends on the scale, the other moves in 
the opposite direction. This implies that it is impossible to ‘aste one 
without the other immediately preceding or following it. “The highest 
Pleasure is only consciousness of Freedom from the deepest Pain.” 
The pleasure from eating is proportionate to the pain of hunger, or 
the pleasure from liberty is proportionate to the pain of confinement. 
This brings us to Franklin’s central principle concerning pleasure 
and pain, that all men are equally used by the Creator in experiencing 
pleasure and pain in amounts exactly equal to each other. All men 
do not receive the same absolute quantity of pleasure and pain, but 
since each person receives an amount of pleasure in exact proportion 
to his pain, the net result is equality for all mankind. A sensitive 
person, for example, may experience sixty degrees of pleasure and 
sixty degrees of pain, a stolid person ten degrees of pleasure and ten 
of pain, and a piece of matter experiences zero degrees of both. 
According to Franklin’s account, all are on an equal footing. 
Franklin anticipates an objection that may be made to this scheme, 
that experience and observation show that this theoretical equality 
does not exist, that some people seem to be in perpetual misery 
whereas others are perpetually happy. Franklin answers that we 
cannot rely on observation, that happiness is not necessarily attached 
to riches, grandeur, and a cheerful countenance. Some people may 
put on a gay exterior to conceal a secret inner pain, and others who 
display suffering may enjoy sorrow or like to be pitied. In giving an 
extreme example of the fallibility of the evidence of observation, 
Franklin pushes his scheme to absurdity. Even a person who passes 
the greatest part of his life in pain and sorrow and who dies in tor- 
ment, Franklin declares, will experience a balance of pleasure and 
pain. To support this contention, Franklin asserts that the pain though 
exquisite is not so to the last moment of life. At the approach of 
death, the senses become numb and “’tis an exquisite Pleasure to 
behold the immediate Approaches of Rest.” The quantity of pleasure 
and pain is not to be measured by duration; “one single Moment of 
Pleasure may outweigh and compensate an age of Pain.” Nature 
illustrates the principle, Franklin continues, that antecedent pain is 
necessary to the enjoyment of pleasure, that a state of uninterrupted 
ease and happiness is impossible. We enjoy the pleasures of spring 
only because of the disagreeableness of winter. The pleasures of a 
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perpetual spring would pall and die on our hands. In order further 
to support the view that we cannot rely on our own observation, 
Franklin asserts a corollary doctrine that we remember pain longer 
than pleasure. 


We are sometimes apt to think that the Uneasinesses we ourselves have had, 
outweigh our Pleasures; but the Reason is this, the Mind takes no Account of 
the latter, they flip away un-remark’d, when the former leave more lasting 
Impressions on the Memory. 


The usual view, one which has the support of modern psychology, is 
that we remember pleasant experiences longer than painful ones. 
Franklin’s contrary notion is a weakness in his system. Although it 
is designed to show merely that we think there is more pain than 
pleasure in the world, actually if it is viewed with other aspects of 
Franklin’s treatise, it is a demonstration that there is a preponderance 
of pain. In another section Franklin asserts that we live only by our 
ideas. If we grant that our pleasure and pain are absolutely equal 
and then assert that we remember pain longer than pleasure, this 
means that the preponderance of our living ideas is painful. Hence 
the universe would seem to be evil, not good. To this, Franklin might 
say that he had considered whatever is painful in the act of remember- 
ing pain as part of the individual’s total pain, or that the remembering 
of pain is not necessarily painful, or, if it is, it may be compensated 
for by an accompanying feeling of relief and gratitude. 

Franklin’s theory of the balance of pleasure and pain is so far as I 
know a unique notion, not found in Collins or other necessitarians. 
Yet something very much like it is found in one of the most widely 
read poems of the period, Pope’s Essay on Man. In the fourth epistle, 
although not stating an absolute balance of pleasure and pain, Pope 


. does hypothecate an absolute equality among human beings. 


Orper is Heav’n’s first law; and this confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 
Heav’n to Mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their Happiness. (lines 49-54) 


Throughout the rest of the epistle Pope endeavors to prove the im- 
partiality of heaven and the equality of happiness. Like Franklin he 
is forced to concede that equality does not exist in outward things and 
attempts to demonstrate that intangible elements make exact measure- 
ment of individual happiness impossible. Indeed he asserts that these 
intangible elements make the outwardly happy man, miserable, and 
the outwardly miserable man, happy. 


Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 
And these be happy call’d, unhappy those; 
But Heav’n’s just balance equal will appear, 
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While those are plac’d in Hope, and these in Fear: 
Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 
But future views of better, or of worse. (lines 67-72) 


Although neither Pope’s concept nor Franklin’s has a direct literary 
source, Franklin’s theory of a balance is based on a long tradition 
stemming from a number of passages in Plato in which pleasure is 
regarded as the negation of pain. According to Sir William Hamilton, 
Plato taught that 


pleasure is nothing absolute, nothing positive, but a mere relation to, a mere 
negation of, pain. Pain is the root, the condition, the antecedent of pleasure, and 
the latter is only a restoration of a feeling subject, from a state contrary to 
nature to a state conformable with nature.” 


This is not an entirely sound interpretation, for in Philebus (43D) 
and in Republic (IX, 583-86) there is reasoning to prove a middle 
or unmixed state between pleasure and pain. Many other writers, 
including Montaigne, however, expressed versions of the view that 
“Our well-being is nothing but the not being ill.”** Franklin’s direct 
source for the doctrine may be a remark of Locke that “in reference 
to the passions, the removal or lessening of a pain is considered, and 
operates, as a pleasure: and the loss or diminishing of a pleasure, as 
a pain.”** Franklin extends this hypothesis to all experiences as well 
as to the passions and adds his own notion of equal proportions. 
Among Franklin’s contemporaries the opposite doctrine was generally 
prevalent. Bayle in his Dictionary, a rich source for philosophical 
concepts, not only asserts that one may feel pain without ever feeling 
pleasure and vice versa,** but even defends the view that pain in 
general preponderates, “that the sweets of life do not equal the bitter 
portions which it obliges us to swallow.”** 

Franklin’s psychology shares the weaknesses of all schemes assert- 
ing that pleasure and pain are contradictories. As Sir William Hamil- 
ton observes, “the affirmation of the one implies the negation of the 
other, but the negation of the one does not infer the affirmation of the 
other.”** It is quite possible that there may be, as Plato suggests, an 
intermediate or middle stage. Today I may suffer from a severe 
toothache ; tomorrow I may enjoy a vigorous swim in the ocean. Both 
the painful and the pleasurable experiences are positive, not mere 
denials of each other. There may well be a middle ground between the 
agony of toothache and the relish of refreshing exercise, an indifferent 
day during which I feel neither sensation. Franklin’s particular 
scheme is vulnerable also because of the role assigned in it to death. 


21 Lectures on a mag and Logic (Boston, 1869), I, 583. 
22 Essays, Bk. II, Chap. 
23 Essay concerning >= Understanding, I1, xx, 16. 
- aa Dictionary . . . of Mr. Peter Bayle, 2nd ed. (London, 1734-1738), 
T, 514. 
25 Tbid., V, 580 ff. 
26 Op. cit., II, 575. 
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According to Franklin, the end of life is always “the sweet Sleep of 
Death,” but in reality death does not always come as a relief from 
pain. For example, one man whose twenty years of toothache is ended 
by sudden death may consider death as the termination of twenty 
years of pain, or, in Franklin’s scheme, a compensation for them. 
Another man, however, who has enjoyed twenty years of good health 
will regard “the sweet Sleep of Death” as the termination of twenty 
years of pleasure. To the first man death comes as a benefit; to the 
second, death comes as an ill. Furthermore, according to Franklin’s 
theory of balance, if the man who suffers a lifetime of agony receives 
adequate compensation by the exquisite feeling of the numbing of 
pain at death, how does death serve to deal out a balance of pain to 
the man who has had a lifetime of pleasure? If it is considered to do 
so by putting an end to his pleasure, then it is not a “sweet Sleep.” 
Finally, Franklin’s theory fails to take into consideration aesthetic 
pleasure, which does not depend upon previous pain. If the theory of 
contradiction applies at all, it applies only in the realm of the senses, 
for the pleasures of memory, reason, and imagination are pure and 
positive. 


II 


When Franklin’s treatise is viewed as an answer to The Religion 
of Nature, the first part may be considered a treatment of Wollaston’s 
rule of right, of which Franklin gives the following summary. 


Every Action which is done according to Truth, is good; and every Action 
contrary to Truth, is evil: To act according to Truth is to use and esteem every 
Thing as what it is, &c. Thus if A steals a horse from B, and rides away upon 
him, he uses him not as what he is in Truth, viz. the Property of another, but 
as his own, which is contrary to Truth, and therefore evil. 


Franklin’s answer is based on another proposition from Wollaston: 


In order to judge rightly what any Thing is, it must be consider’d, not only 
what it is in one Respect, but also what it may be in any other Respect; and 
the whole Description of the Thing ought to be taken in.?* 


In this broad view, Franklin asserts, A may be interpreted as a person 
naturally covetous with an inclination to steal stronger than his fear 
of punishment. His stealing, therefore, would be a logical application 
of Wollaston’s formula of acting according to truth. Although this is 
Franklin’s direct reference to Wollaston, his real refutation is inherent 
in his necessitarian argument. If the necessitarian propositions are 
true, “A has not Power over his own Actions,” and “it will be indis- 
putable that he acts according to Truth, and impossible he should do 
otherwise.” After this rather obvious ridicule of Wollaston’s theory, 
Franklin needlessly asserts that his remarks should not be considered 
as a defense of theft, for this kind of abstract reasoning has little 


27 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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effect upon conduct, and it is still as much according to truth for B 
to punish the theft. 

The full significance of Franklin’s attack on Wollaston’s formula 
concerning moral good is revealed in two terse propositions which 
are stated entirely without comment. In one, the eighth proposition 
of Part I, he affirms, “If there is no such Thing as Free-Will in 
Creatures, there can be neither Merit nor Demerit in Creatures” ; in 
the other, which is part of the recapitulation of Part II, he affirms 
that “Since every Action is the Effect of Self-Uneasiness, the Dis- 
tinction of Virtue and Vice is excluded.” These propositions directly 
challenge all ethical schemes which emphasize moral absolutes, those 
derived from Plato through Cumberland, the best known of which 
were those of Shaftesbury and Wollaston. Although Franklin’s work 
is so theoretical that it cannot rightly be considered a treatment of 
ethics at all, these propositions place Franklin on the side of the 
realistic rather than the rigorist moralists. Otherwise Franklin has 
much in common with both Shaftesbury and Wollaston, particularly 
his faith in reason and his assuming an order in the moral world 
based on the harmony and beauty of the physical creation. 

In the second part of his treatise Franklin gives a summary of 
Wollaston’s proof of a future state: 


One of the most common Arguments for the future Existence of the Soul, is 
taken from the generally suppos’d Inequality of Pain and Pleasure in the 
present; and this, notwithstanding the Difficulty by outward Appearances to 
make a Judgment of another’s Happiness, has been look’d upon as almost 
unanswerable. 


Franklin’s system, however, provides him with a simple answer made 
to order. 


Since Pain naturally and infallibly produces a Pleasure in proportion to it, every 
individual Creature must, in any State of Life, have an equal Quantity of each, 
so that there is not, on that Account, any Occasion for a future Adjustment. 


As we have already seen, Franklin anticipates the objection that 
experience and observation do not bear out this assumption of equality 
by impugning common observation as unreliable and by citing the 
exquisite pleasure of death as a universal compensation for pain. 
Franklin’s refutation of the view that there must be another life be- 
cause of the wretchedness of this one, which indirectly serves as a 
vindication of Shaftesbury, is another concept in Ffanklin’s treatise 
which is not a usual component of the necessitarian scheme. Priestley, 
for example, affirms that “The necessarian . . . will lean strongly to 
the belief of the everlasting ultimate happiness of all.”** Although 
Franklin does not by answering Wollaston specifically deny immor- 
tality, yet since he gratuitously adds a refutation of another prevalent 
argument in behalf of immortality, that based on the immateriality 


28 Op. cit., II, 139. 
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of the soul, it is reasonable to assume that Franklin at this time had 
no faith in another life. In treating the soul, he touches on a well- 
known three-handed controversy initiated by a non-juring clergyman, 
Henry Dodwell, in the first decade of the century. In a period of 
violent theological dissensions, Dodwell had made the startling procla- 
mation that the soul of man is by nature mortal but may be made 
immortal by baptism, a theory obviously lending weight to the doc- 
trine of apostolic succession. Dodwell’s theory was attacked by the 
famous Dr. Samuel Clarke, who supported the more conventional 
position that the soul is immaterial and by nature immortal. The 
controversy was given enough vitality to extend it to a series of letters 
and replies by the entrance of Anthony Collins, who wrote ostensibly 
to defend Dodwell but actually to propagate indirectly his own mate- 
rialistic philosophy.” Wollaston, whose moral theories also are pat- 
terned after Clarke’s, adopted Clarke’s position concerning the soul. In 
the seventh and eighth propositions of his ninth section, he asserts that 
“The soul cannot be mere matter” and “The soul of man subsists 
after the dissolution of his body : or, is immortal.” Wollaston’s reason- 
ing is like Clarke’s: if the soul is not material, it cannot be dissolved ; 
therefore it is immortal. Franklin’s main concern with the controversy 
is not to deny that the soul may be immaterial, but to prove that 
immateriality is no proof of immortality. Even though we grant that 
the soul is immaterial, Franklin argues, it is still capable of cessation 
of thought, the condition which exists during sleep or stupor. This 
condition, during which the soul exists but does not act, Franklin 
suggests, may prevail after death. This Franklin attempts to demon- 
strate by asserting the dependence of thought upon ideas. Following 
Locke, he asserts that our ideas, all of which are admitted by the 
senses and imprinted on the brain, are the only subjects of the soul’s 
action. Thinking depends upon memory or the ideas impressed upon 
the brain. The soul is merely a power of contemplating and comparing 
these ideas. After death, which entails the destruction of the body and 
consequently of the brain, the soul, lacking the necessary equipment, 
must cease to think or to act. “And to cease to think is but little 
different from ceasing to be.” Franklin admits the possibility that 
after death the soul may be attached to a new body, but points out 
that since the new body would acquire an entirely different set of 
ideas, the identity of the soul would be lost. This would not be 
immortality, but the coming into existence of an entirely new being. 


III 


In viewing the two parts of Franklin’s treatise as Franklin himself 
summarized them, two independent demonstrations that all men are 
equally used by the Creator, we perceive that the two parts represent 


29 The whole controversy is printed in Samuel Clarke, A Letter to Mr. 
Dodwell, 6th ed. (London, 1731). 
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two different approaches to the problem of evil, in one of which he 
asserts that evil does not exist, and in the other that pleasure and 
pain balance each other. Franklin freely admits the existence of pain, 
sickness, and want in the universe, but asserts that they are not “in 
reality Evils, Ills, or Defects in the Order of the Universe.” This 
contention is based on his reasoning, which we have already examined, 
that because of God’s infinite powers and infinite goodness, every- 
thing in the universe is agreeable to His will and is good. In referring 
to the objection that this implies “that God permits evil Actions to 
be done, for wise Ends and Purposes,” Franklin seems to deny this 
implication, but actually he admits it. According to his answer, “this 
Objection destroys itself; for whatever an infinitely good God hath 
wise Ends in suffering to be, must be good, is thereby made good, and 
cannot be otherwise.” Since he has granted that sickness, want, pain, 
and murder exist, however, his explanation (little more than a 
quibble) does not exempt him from being charged with justifying the 
means by the end. Some moralists affirm that in the divine order the 
end may justify the means, but others deny it. Shaftesbury asserts 
that since the hypothesis of doing ill that good may follow is never 
accepted in human activities, it should never be offered for divine.*° 
This hypothesis, he charges, shows God as a mountebank who creates 
diseases and makes mischief in order to heal and restore. Priestley, 
on the other hand, boldly admits that his scheme is based on God’s 
using evil as a means of good, asserting that the securing of “that 
great and glorious end” of the happiness of his creatures “will cer- 
tainly sanctify the means that are really necessary to accomplish it.”™* 
Priestley applies the principle to God alone though. It is wrong for 
man, he maintains, since our understandings are so limited that we 
cannot know whether good will come and hence we must govern our 
conduct by “certain inviolable rules.” 

From the time of the Stoics, philosophers had been faced with the 
problem of justifying evil in a universe presided over by a benevolent 
God. The Stoics generally took the view that pain, the chief obstacle 
to accepting the benevolence of God, was not an evil and that even if 
it were, it could be overcome by virtue. Franklin freely admits the 
existence of pain, but nullifies it by his theory that pain is equally 
balanced in all individuals by pleasure. When analyzed, however, this 
theory does not appear as a very successful vindication of God, for 
it offers us no more reason to live than to die, no reason to prefer to 
be a human being than a lump of matter. It is reasonable to expect 
that a God for whom we have the highest praise should provide us 
with an excess of pleasure rather than an absolutely equal balance 
between pleasure and pain. Notwithstanding the restraint of his 
theodicy, however, Franklin seems to be quite satisfied with his 


80 Op. cit., II, 17. 
31 Op. cit., II, 133. 
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reciprocal demonstration that all men are equally used by the Creator, 
and because of his rhapsodies over nature there is no reason to doubt 
his sincerity or to believe that he made his defense of providence 
consciously inadequate. 

Franklin’s treatise, apart from its logical weakness, a common 
blemish in philosophical schemes, lacks a consistent or concrete 
character. It is not only brief, but colorless. Midway in temper be- 
tween the grimness of Wollaston and the optimism of Bolingbroke, 
it is deprived of the gloomy depths of the one and the shining heights 
of the other. Wollaston in resignation affirms that we feel more pain 
than pleasure and that this life is so wretched that there must be a 
future one to offer us compensation. Bolingbroke urbanely asserts 
that we feel more pleasure than pain, that the present life is a great 
privilege and that we should be content whether we live again in 
another world or perish forever. Franklin, however, with little show 
of concern says that we have an absolute equality of pleasure and 
pain, that neither life nor insensibility is to be preferred over the 
other and that the future is a matter of indifference also. Literature 
offers many parallels to Wollaston and Bolingbroke, but few to 
Franklin. His philosophical indifferentism is not appealing to many 
writers or readers. 

Franklin himself rejected his treatise within five years of its publi- 
cation, and in later life he considered the printing of the pamphlet an 
erratum. In a personal letter he wrote: 


There were only an hundred copies printed, of which I gave a few to friends, 
and afterwards disliking the piece, as conceiving it might have an ill tendency, 
I burnt the rest, except one copy. . . . In 1730, I wrote a piece on the other side 
of the question, which began with laying for its foundation this fact: “That 
almost all men in all ages and countries have at times made use of prayer.” 
Thence I reasoned, that if all things are ordained, prayer must among the rest 
be ordained, But as prayer can produce no change in things that are ordained, 
praying must be useless and an absurdity. God would therefore not ordain 
praying if everything else was ordained. But praying exists, therefore all things 
are not ordained, etc. This pamphlet was never printed.? 


The denial of a distinction between good and evil was probably the 
doctrine in the printed treatise which Franklin, the practical moralist, 
regarded as most erroneous. In a later letter to Whitefield, Franklin 
seemed to accept free will, and in a famous letter to Ezra Stiles, he 
asserted his belief that there exists one God who governs by provi- 
dence, that He should be worshiped, that the soul is immortal, and 
that it will be treated justly in another life according to its conduct 
in this. His early pamphlet is still important, however, in revealing 
Franklin’s necessitarianism and in showing that his intellectual life 
followed a path from the theoretical to the experimental. 


University of Maryland 
82 J. M. Stifler, Religion of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1925), pp. 10-11. 








GOETHE AS EDITOR OF HIS JOURNALS 


By Ian C. Loram 


It would not be far from the truth to say that, of all the administra- 
tive ventures with which Goethe was associated during his life, the 
editing of his own periodicals gave him the greatest satisfaction. He 
had wide experience in this field, being directly responsible for the 
Propylien, Uber Kunst und Alterthum, and Zur Naturwissenschaft 
iiberhaupt. In addition, he contributed much in an editorial and direc- 
tive capacity to the Jenaische Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung and to 
Chaos, the little periodical founded by Ottilie. 

As editor, Goethe was in complete control and, as a result, had 
everything his own way. This was just what he wanted, as can be 
seen from the story of his association with his some-time publisher 
Johann Friedrich Unger.’ But perhaps even more important is the 
fact that these publications, particularly Uber Kunst und Alterthum 
and Zur Naturwissenschaft iiberhaupt, served as vehicles for much of 
his own work. As Goethe grew older, he came to feel more and more 
that none of his work which he felt worthwhile ought to be discarded. 
By having in his hands the complete authority and responsibility, he 
was assuring himself that his work would be published in a form 
which preserved it for posterity. These periodicals were to a large 
extent “catch-alls” for poems, articles, and reviews which he felt 
could not profitably be included in other works. 

His agreement with Cotta for the publication of the Propylien was 
brought about through the mediation of Schiller, who urged Cotta to 
publish it, saying that “eine Art von Zeitschrift, die Goethe heraus- 
gibt, mu einschlagen und mu8 Ihrem Verlag einen neuen Glanz 
verschaffen.”* This was one instance when Schiller’s usually astute 
judgment was clouded by his admiration for Goethe. The vast ma- 
jority of the contributions to this periodical came from Schiller, 
Meyer, and Goethe himself, and since the three friends were in such 
close agreement on the purpose of these contributions, there was little 
to disturb Goethe. Indeed, his correspondence which exists on the 
subject of the Propylden is scant, and it was only toward the end of 
its existence that we find any noteworthy statements as to his feelings. 

When, on June 17, 1799, Cotta wrote that the circulation of the 
periodical was far below what he had anticipated, and that he would 
probably lose money on it, Goethe at first seemed little worried. On 


1Cf. my article, “Goethe and Johann Friedrich Unger,” Germanic Review, 
XXVI (1951), 125 ff. 


y a Jonas, ed., Schillers Briefe (Stuttgart, Leipzig, Berlin, Wien, 1892), 
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July 5, 1799, he answered Cotta, saying: “Wenn man im Kriege 
einen échec erleidet: so sucht man die nachste gute Position zu ge- 
winnen, um entweder, wenns gliickt wieder vorwarts zu gehen, oder 
wenn es sein muB, sich auf eine leidliche Weise zu retiriren.” A few 
days later, July 10, he appears to have adopted a more resolute atti- 
tude and told Schiller that it would be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned to keep the periodical alive. He suggested various means of 
accomplishing this, such as decreasing the number of copies, reduction 
of remuneration, and delaying the following issues. 

But it was quite apparent to Cotta that he could not continue pub- 
lication of a periodical for which the public was not ready. Goethe, 
strangely enough, appeared to be least affected by its failure. He may 
have realized that after the tremendous popular appeal of Hermann 
und Dorothea the tone of the Propylaéen was too different to be 
grasped by his readers. On the other hand, it is possible that he did 
not display his true feelings and simply concealed his disappointment. 
But whatever his frame of mind, he did not lose financially, since 
Cotta was the one who came out worst, and he was to remind Goethe 
of this in no uncertain terms almost thirty years later. 

Albert Koster claims that Goethe’s attitude toward the reading 
public at this time was one of resignation.* If this is true, and there 
seems to be evidence for it, his apparent unconcern over the failure of 
the Propyléen is part of this resignation. Goethe had hoped to educate 
this mass “ohne Geschmack, das das Schlechte nach dem Guten mit 
eben demselben Vergniigen verschlingt.” But he soon saw what a 
wide chasm separated author from public, a chasm that in his time 
could probably never be bridged. His opinion of the public as a whole 
was never high, in fact, he despised it, calling it “Pobel,’’* “tausend- 
kopfig und ungebildet,”* and claiming that it was “nicht fahig irgend 
ein Talent zu beurteilen.’”*® These condemnations are, of course, not 
applicable to the smaller, intimate circle to which he read in Weimar 
and to those individuals to whom he sent his manuscripts. Goethe 
was extraordinarily hard on the public, in spite of the fact that there 
was some justification for his irritation. It was all very well for him 
to want his readers to enjoy and appreciate Tasso, Egmont, or 
I phigenie, but when he wrote Knebel on October 5, 1791, sending him 
the manuscript of his optic theories, and saying: “das Publikum mu 
erst mit diesem Penso bekannt sein eh ich weiter spreche,” that was 
asking too much. His attitude toward the decline and eventual death 
of the Propylaen shows how he had changed. 

It was not long after that Goethe found himself involved, partly by 
choice, partly by persuasion, in the reorganization of the Jenaische 
Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung. His keen interest and vigorous par- 

8 GJB, XXIX, 1*-20*. 

* Weimarisches Hoftheater, Weimar Ausgabe, v. = p. 78. 


5 Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen, W.A., v. 37, p. 2 
® Anmerkungen zu Rameaus Neffe, W.A., v. 45, p. 210. 
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ticipation allow us to include his association with this periodical under 
the heading of Goethe as an editor. Eichstadt, who assumed the 
editorship following the partial collapse of the old Allgemeine Litera- 
turzeitung, leaned so heavily on Goethe for advice and assistance that 
one has the impression that he would have been unable to revive it 
singlehanded, capable as he was. During the formative years of the 
periodical, 1803-1805, the correspondence between the two men grew 
to massive proportions. Once the venture had succeeded and the 
periodical could make its own way in the literary world, Goethe’s 
activity decreased, but he still maintained a lively interest, to which 
letters to Eichstadt testify up until 1822. 

Goethe was by no means the arbitrary lawmaker, however. The 
letters to Eichstadt are not in any way comparable to those which he 
wrote to Goschen, and the reason is largely his realization and 
acceptance of the fact that Eichstadt was an intelligent and intellectual 
individual, to whom a measure of respect was due. Thus the part 
which Goethe played in reorganizing the paper was that of an adviser, 
not a tyrant. His experience as editor of the Propyléen and his close 
association with Schiller on the Horen stood him in good stead here. 
It seems clear that his interest in the periodical was intellectual rather 
than material, although we may assume that he was paid for his own 
contributions, especially if we bear in mind Wieland’s remark that 
Goethe rarely contributed something for nothing.’ 

From the great number of letters between Goethe and Eichstadt 
it would seem that the latter rarely made a move or came to an 
important decision without first consulting Goethe, and following that 
step, usually accepted his recommendations. But Goethe did not 
always wait to hear from the editor; he was never reluctant to offer 
his own suggestions for improvement. For instance, on October 13, 
1803, he said that it might be wise to have those individuals who were 
contributing book reviews sign only their initials. He felt that the 
editors would then have less responsibility and “man braucht es so 
genau nicht zu nehmen, wenn auch hier und da ein Widerspruch 
unterliefe. . . .” He read a great many of the contributions himself, 
and there are frequent letters in which he speaks of correcting material 
sent to him. He was most gracious about contributing, saying on 
January 7, 1804: “Dergleichen Beitrage [short review] kann ich in 
meiner jetzigen Lage wohl liefern, ob ich gleich die ernsteren Dinge 
nicht auBer Acht lasse.” There was never any hesitation on his part 
in telling Eichstadt to reject contributions which he (Goethe) did 
not consider appropriate or up to the standard of the periodical, and 
he even took it upon himself to criticize the quality of the paper upon 
which it was printed. 


7 In November, 1788, Schiller wrote to Korner: “Goethe ist jetzt auch zu den 
Mitarbeitern des Merkur getreten, und Wieland hat mir in Vertrauen gesagt, 
daB Goethe nichts wegschenke.” Jonas, op. cit., II, 146. 
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He realized too that he was very much restricted to his own limited 
world, and that he did not really have a good idea of what the public 
might be thinking of the JALZ. On January 19, 1804, he said that 
he hoped Eichstadt would not hesitate to make suggestions regarding 
his contributions, and went on: “Ich werde nur um desto heiterer zu 
Werke gehen, wenn ich weifi, da8 mich jemand controllirt, der die 
Effecte nach auBen besser kennt, als ich, um die ich mich leider 
niemals bekiimmert habe.” 

He showed himself to be something of a diplomat too, for on 
January 27, 1804, he suggested to Eichstadt that it might be well to 
include reviews of Russian works, since the periodical was circulated 
in St. Petersburg and Goethe felt that amicable relations should be 
maintained. He warned of the danger of publishing material which 
contained harsh remarks about the French government, saying that 
such criticism had no place in such a publication. And in spite of 
his desire to see in print favorable reviews of his own works, he 
recommended on February 29, 1804, that a laudatory discussion of 
Die natiirliche Tochter be omitted, on the ground that it would look 
strange for him to be praised too highly for something that was so 
closely connected with the directors of the periodical. He was par- 
ticularly interested in insuring that the periodical had a professional, 
rather than amateurish, aspect, saying on March 21, 1804: “Es gibt 
immer eine schreckliche Marmelade, wenn dilettantische Schriften 
von Dilettanten beurteilt werden. . . .” 

On the basis of the above it is clear that Goethe devoted himself 
wholeheartedly to this one venture during the years of its infancy. 
He told Caroline von Humboldt on January 25, 1804, that it had 
occupied so much of his time in the past four months that he had 
been unable to send her a single poem. The fact that he was so very 
anxious that the JALZ succeed makes one wonder if he still did not 
have the fate of the Propyléen in mind. It is perhaps not too far- 
fetched to suggest that Goethe was, consciously or unconsciously, try- 
ing to compensate for the failure of one periodical by striving for the 
success of the other. 

What the editing and publishing of Uber Kunst und Alterthum 
meant to Goethe is best described in his own words in a letter to 
Zelter on July 24, 1823: “In jedem solchen Hefte ist mehr Leben 
niedergelegt, als man ihm ansieht. Leider liest niemand heut zu Tage, 
als nur das Blatt los zu werden; darum soll der Schreibende immer 
tuchtiger werden, um der Nachwelt ein Zeugnif zu hinterlassen, 
da er nicht umsonst gestrebt hat.” 

The great number of poems which made their first appearance in 
this periodical are largely the result of Goethe’s having at his disposal 
the best possible outlet for them. Like its less fortunate predecessor, 
the Propylien, Uber Kunst und Alterthum was a medium which 
Goethe could and did manage according to his own desires, tastes, 
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and standards. “Da jedoch alles, was in K. A. erschien, in jeder 
Beziehung den persénlichen Ansichten Goethes entsprechen muBte, 
so nahm er nicht einmal alle Aufsatze auf, um die er hatte bitten 
lassen.””* 

The original aim of Uber Kunst und Alterthum was to solicit and 
publish articles, but as time went on and Goethe began to feel the 
desire to see as much of his work as possible in print, the purpose 
and the contents changed. In a general way the contents still reflected 
the title, but it became more and more a convenient and appropriate 
vehicle for much of his poetry. He wanted to have his work in a form 
in which it would be most easily available to the greatest number of 
people. In a narrower sense, the publication became a sort of “open 
letter” to friends and admirers. On November 28, 1820, he wrote 
to Kannegiesser, upon receipt of a message: “Da es mir gegenwartig 
unmdglich ist, nach . . . Wert und Wirde darauf zu antworten, so 
behalte mir vor, es nachstens Offentlich zu tun und zwar in einem 
Hefte von Kunst und Alterthum.” Three years later, when his pre- 
occupation with the preliminary work for the Ausgabe letzter Hand 
and his advanced age prevented him from keeping in such close per- 
sonal touch with his friends, he wrote to Nees von Esenbeck on 
August 22, 1823: “Die Hefte von Kunst und Alterthum . . . enthalten 
das geistige Verhaltni&8 zu meinen Freunden; was man vielen 
schreiben méchte, wird durch den Druck auf einmal geleistet, jeder 
nimmt giinstig das Seinige.” 

Goethe has left us little or no information about the publication of 
the poems in this periodical, but the reason stated above probably 
covers what he had in mind. As to the printing, Cotta and Frommann 
handled that between them. Goethe directed his correspondence about 
publication mainly to Frommann, who, with his partner Wesselhoft, 
was doing the actual printing. As always, Goethe’s letters to From- 
mann were brief and businesslike, containing for the most part in- 
structions and acknowledging receipt of proof or informing From- 
mann that he was sending a fresh batch of manuscript. The entire 
association seems to have been one of extraordinary amicability. In 
contrast to his relationship with Géschen, Goethe never once made 
an unpleasant remark to Frommann; unlike his dealings with Unger, 
there are no such remarks in letters to others. Of course, being his 
own editor and having as co-workers friends who could be relied 
upon to contribute even more than Goethe published, he was under 
no particular pressure. 

The most curious and, at the same time, the most tantalizing prob- 
lem in connection with Uber Kunst und Alterthum is that of the type 
which was used. Why, when the great majority of contributions 
appeared in German type, should a relatively small number be in 


8 Erich von dem Hagen, Goethe als Herausgeber von “Kunst und Alterthum” 
und seine Mitarbeiter (Berlin, 1912), p. 198. 
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roman type? From Goethe’s letters we can glean next to nothing, and 
from secondary sources absolutely nothing which might throw some 
light on this subject. 

The problem would be comparatively simple if it were a question 
of poetry versus prose, for those contributions which are printed in 
roman type are all poems, with the exception of a list of French words. 
At first glance it would seem that Goethe’s tendency was to have 
prose printed in German type, poetry in roman. But further inspection 
jolts our complacency by revealing a poem in German type. There 
was no consistency in Goethe’s procedure. It is possible at first to 
assume that poems translated from foreign languages were set in 
roman type, but one is then confronted with Goethe’s own translations 
from Byron’s Manfred in German letters. 

It is hardly possible that Frommann would have been so presump- 
tuous, knowing Goethe as he did, to decide arbitrarily upon receipt 
of some manuscript that this poem would look better in one form of 
type, that poem in another. Had he done so, we may be sure that 
Goethe would have expressed himself strongly upon the subject. 

The letters to Frommann afford no clues. It may be that Goethe 
gave him oral instructions, but the increasing number of letters in the 
later years indicate that Goethe’s trips to Jena became ever less fre- 
quent, so that most of the contact was by correspondence. Even if 
he had actually spoken to Frommann about the type, we can be 
reasonably sure that there would be a reference to it in later letters. 

In view of the fact that the plausible theories have now been ex- 
hausted, let us offer one more explanation which stands an equally 
good chance of being close to the mark. 

Since Goethe, as far as we know, left no instructions for From- 
mann as to the type to be used, is it not quite possible that the manu- 
scripts which the printer received contained those portions which we 
have in roman letters written in those letters? There is evidence to 
show that Goethe could and did write using roman letters. It is true 
that the major portion of the evidence is dated far earlier than the 
conception of Uber Kunst und Alterthum, but it nevertheless shows 
that Goethe was very conscious of the fact that there was more than 
one type of lettering. As early as December 1, 1783, he wrote a short 
note in carefully formed roman letters to Charlotte von Stein, saying 
in part: “Was du zu héren und zu sehen nicht miide wirst sollst du 
auch in dieser neuen Schrift lesen. . . .” Almost a year later, on 
August 18, 1784, he wrote her in French using “ces caractéres bar- 
bares etrangers a mon cceur,” as he called them. Two days later he 
appeared to have had a sudden change of heart about the new letters 
and said: “J’ai acheté de beaux modeles d’écriture gravés en taille 
douce pour former mes caractéres qui ne sont pas encore trop bien.” 
On September 17, he wrote of making Fritz von Stein try to 
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appreciate “la beauté des caractéres Anglois que j’ai apporté de 
Brunswic. . . .” 

The fact that the Rémisches Carneval was printed by Unger in 
roman type is further evidence of Goethe’s interest in it. In 1790 
Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen was printed by Ettinger in roman 
letters, and there was also correspondence between Goethe and 
Géschen on the subject of an [ phigenie and later a Tasso in the same 
type. The Taschenbuch auf das Jahr 1804 is another example of the 
same fact, and Goethe wrote more than once of roman letters as being 
more “heiter” than the traditional forms. 

Admittedly the evidence, as presented here, gives no definite solu- 
tion to the problem, but in view of the lack of other evidence to the 
contrary, it is highly probable that the manuscript was sent to the 
printer with variant type. Frommann had known Goethe long enough 
not to question his methods, and Goethe was well enough aware of 
his printer’s reliability to feel that he would print what he received 
as he found it. 

Goethe had relatively little to say about his work in gathering to- 
gether and publishing the scattered articles and reviews of scientific 
books in the periodical entitled Zur Naturwissenschaft iiberhaupt, 
besonders zur Morphologie. It was issued at irregular intervals from 
1817 to 1824, and it is significant that even the editor had to admit that 
it consisted of a conglomeration of works, old and new. In the second 
issue of the first volume (1820), following the group of poems entitled 
Urworte, Orphisch, we find a “Zwischenrede.” This, like its better- 
known predecessor in Wilhelm Meister, is directed to the reader and 
is intended as an apology and an explanation. Goethe wrote that the 
contents of the periodical could in no way be regarded as parts of 
a complete literary work, since they had been written “nach abwech- 
selnden Ansichten, unter dem Einflu8 entgegengesetzter Gemiitstim- 
mungen . . . zu verschiedenen Zeiten.” Just as Uber Kunst und 
Alterthum served as a repository for many of Goethe’s poems, so this 
periodical became the vehicle for scientific ideas which had no place in 
other larger works. 

The first mention of this proposed publication is found in a letter 
to Cotta dated September 2, 1816. On March 23, 1817, Goethe had 
made the final arrangements with Frommann while on a visit to Jena, 
and the following day expressed the desire to have printing start as 
soon as possible so that he could supervise the beginning of it. From 
time to time there were letters to Frommann to say that another 
batch of manuscript was on the way, but apart from these routine 
statements we find practically nothing which tells us how Goethe 
reacted to the publication. This lack of information may, as in the 
case of his other scientific works, mean that he was simply less 
interested in their appearance than in his efforts of a more literary 
nature. The last issue (1824) gives the impression that Goethe had 
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used everything he could possibly lay his hands on to bring it up 
to the size of the others. In fact, he may very well have run out of 
material, since there are several reviews and articles by others, which 
look suspiciously like padding. Goethe admittedly searched through 
the papers which he had been accumulating for thirty years to see 
what he could publish, so that all in all the larger portion of Zur 
Naturwissenschaft iiberhaupt may be called another example of 
Goethe’s “Unterbringen.” Also significant is the fact that Cotta him- 
self paid little attention to the periodical, although he was the pub- 
lisher. Of course, he was preoccupied at the time with the second 
edition of Goethe’s collected works, but it is possible too that he was 
not overly enthusiastic about the publication of these scientific 
articles. Goethe’s scientific views were by no means widely accepted, 
and Cotta may have wished to divorce himself as much as possible 
from topics which were under fire. He would not want to be regarded 
as a publisher who allied himself with a nonscientist having contro- 
versial views on scientific problems. 

In Goethe’s last years we find one more instance of genuine interest 
in the field of periodicals. When Ottilie conceived the idea of pub- 
lishing a small local sheet for an interested group of young Weimar 
friends, he immediately blessed it with his good will. His relations 
to Chaos deserve mention here although he was not directly concerned 
with it in an editorial capacity. 

Friedrich Jacob Soret, who in 1822 came to Weimar as tutor of 
Karl Alexander, son of Maria Paulowna, and who was a welcome 
guest in the Goethe household, reminisced as follows about Chaos: 


C’est au mois de Septembre de cette année que Mad. de Goethe a concu le 
projet de publier un journal de societé intitulé Chaos en I’honneur de Goethe; 
ce journal publié en trois langues, allemand, francais, anglais a duré jusqu’a 
la mort de Son Excellence et a donné lieu a différentes plaisanteries; souvent 
Mad. de Goethe fatiguée de travail a tenté de couper court, mais le desir pro- 
noncé de son beau pére de maintenir le journal I’a contrainté a le continuer.® 


There is much evidence that Goethe was interested in the little 


periodical. Seventeen of his poems appeared in it during its brief 


® Waldemar Freiherr von Biedermann, Goethes Gesprache, IV, 170. Soret’s 
remarks are to be found in an undated recollection assumed by the editor to 
refer to September, 1829. Soret cannot be right in setting September as the 
month when Ottilie von Goethe hit upon the idea of founding and editing this 
journal. In No. 44, August 28, 1830, there appeared in Chaos a poem entitled 
“Das Weimarische Chaos am Jahrestage seiner Entstehung am 28sten August 
1830.” Although the first issue did not appear until September 13, 1829, it is 
possible that the conception of the founding of Chaos was by way of being a 
birthday present for Goethe. H. H. Houben, editor of Soret’s papers (Frederic 
Soret, Zehn Jahre bei Goethe (Leipzig, 1929]), quotes Jenny v. Pappenheim’s 
Erinnerungen,; wherein she claims that the idea came to Ottilie and a group 
of friends as the result of efforts to enliven a dull and rainy afternoon in 
Weimar. Houben adds, however, that her recollections are often unreliable. 
Soret errs slightly too in the date of cessation of publication; Chaos went out 
of existence two months prior to Goethe’s death. 
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lifetime, and we have his own word for it that he considered the 
venture worthwhile. Although he did call it “nur ein dilettantischer 
SpaB,”° he nevertheless pronounced it “das héchst originelle Jour- 
nal,”"* and claimed that he read every page of it “sowie es frisch aus 
der Presse kommt, und [ich] kann sagen, da mir im ganzen noch 
nichts Ungeschicktes vorgekommen ist, vielmehr mitunter sogar 
einiges recht Hiibsche!”’* On November 24, 1831, writing to 
Boisserée, he said: “denn dieses wunderliche Unternehmen gewahrt 
gar eine hiibsche Unterhaltung einem geistreichen Cirkel, dem man 
denn seine eigene innere Bewegung nach Weise von 1831 iiberlassen 
mu,” 

This is the old Goethe talking. One can see that Chaos was for him 
a pleasant innovation, a plaything which interested him probably for 
two reasons: first, that it was the brain child of a talented member of 
his family ; second, that it kept him in touch with a sizable group of 
young natives and foreigners. It is barely possible that he discovered 
in these pages a convenient way of publishing lighter occasional 
poems, although he was aware that the circle of readers was relatively 
small. 

And yet at the same time one wonders if his participation in the 
journal was not greater than he admitted, or perhaps than he realized. 
The last volumes of the Tagebiicher contain over thirty references to 
Chaos, and Ottilie surely went to him with many of the problems 
she must have encountered. Indirectly, Goethe probably contributed 
much more to Chaos than the seventeen poems which appeared there. 
In the last analysis, when we consider the experience which he had 
had wjth periodicals of one sort or another, he cannot have failed to 
impart something of what he had learned to Ottilie and the other 
editors. 

Whatever labor on Goethe’s part went into Chaos was a labor of 
love. One can easily imagine that the old gentleman was pleased and 
rather proud of having another “editor” in the family. He solicited 
contributions if he happened to be writing to very good friends such 
as Zelter or Boisserée or Riemer, and he sent them copies of each 
issue. He even occasionally wrote notes to Ottilie, advising her not 
to use a certain poem or how a particular issue should be made up; 
here he was exercising a benign control over publication. But for the 
most part he just enjoyed seeing a group of young people busy them- 
selves with something worthwhile which would keep them out of 
mischief. It was a very fatherly attitude, and the fact that the editing 
took place for the most part under his own roof gave him no end of 
pleasure. 


10 Biedermann, op. cit., IV, 257. 
11 Jdem. 
12 Idem. 
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In this picture of Goethe the editor we have observed his actions 
and reactions in three phases of his association with various periodi- 
cals—as the editor in complete control, as the adviser and arbiter, 
and as the interested and benign observer. In all of these phases it is 
clear that he enjoyed his role and that in the first two he devoted 
himself conscientiously and wholeheartedly to his task. 

One prominent feature of this aspect of Goethe’s career is the 
absence of any wrangling with publishers. There was never any 
dispute as to contents or form or remuneration, and this must have 
been a source of great satisfaction for him. An aura of contentment 
surrounds Goethe the editor from the very beginning, when Cotta 
consented to pay him well for the Propyléen, up until the last issue 
of the Chaos. He was his own master, and he had chosen the best of 
all methods of getting his work out into the world—his own periodi- 
cals. He was at liberty to publish as many of his poems, reviews, and 
articles as he pleased, and if he found at any time that he did not 
have enough material there were innumerable friends upon whom he 
could call for contributions. The pressure was not there, either. It 
made little difference whether an issue of Uber Kunst und Alterthum 
appeared a month or two later than Goethe had originally planned— 
he was not bound by any contract to send manuscript to Frommann 
or Cotta on a definite date. It is remarkable how often a relatively 
happy period of Goethe’s publishing activity coincided with the 
absence of a binding contract. The genius was not happy when bound 
by rules and ties, but at the same time genius was “diejenige Kraft 
des Menschen . . . welche, durch Handeln und Tun, Gesetz und 
Regel gibt.””** 


Northwestern University 


18 W.A., v. 29, p. 146. 





RAINER MARIA RILKE’S FRENCH POEMS 


By LiseLotte DIECKMANN 


It is little known that towards the end of his life, Rainer Maria 
Rilke wrote a great number of French poems.’ The first small group 
of these poems was published by Paul Valéry in Commerce, Automne 
1924 (Cahier II, pp. 165-69). Some appeared in the Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise, 1* juin, 1925. A collection was published under the title 
Vergers, poémes suivis des Quatrains Valaisans.* After Rilke’s death 
friends printed, in exclusive editions, some small unpublished cycles of 
his French poetry.’ The first complete edition, Rainer Maria Rilke, 
Poémes Frangais, was published by Paul Hartmann (Paris, 1935). 
Two recent editions have been published : the first by Emile-Paul and 
Henry Kaeser (Lausanne, 1944) under the title Poémes Francais, 
which strangely enough is less complete than the previous one; and 
the second, Poésies Frangaises, also published by Emile-Paul (1946), 
which is the most complete of all.‘ 

This rather impressive list of editions shows that there exists in 
France a vivid interest in Rilke’s genuine French productions. A 
number of French articles on the French poems® seem to indicate that, 
by-products though they are of Rilke’s much greater German poetry, 
they are now considered as part of the heritage of French poetic 
literature. 

German scholars have a tendency to overlook the French poems. 
The only meaningful criticism is to be found in the book by Dieter 


1 His earlier attempts, particularly his first French poem, written as part of 
a letter to Rodin as early as 1902, can be disregarded because they were never 
meant to be taken as literary works. See Briefe an Auguste Rodin (Leipzig, 
1928), p. 11. 

2 In the collection Une Geuvre, un portrait, in Editions de la Nouvelle Revue 
ee. (Paris, 1926). 

3 Les Roses, Poémes, ed. A. A. M. Stols, Préface de Paul Valéry (Bussum, 
1927). Les Fenétres, dix poémes illustrés de dix eaux-fortes par Baladine (Paris, 
1929). Carnet de Poche, suivi de poémes dédiés aux amis frangais (Paris, 1929). 

4In this edition pages 191-95 contain poems which were not published in the 
previous complete editions. The poems “Rossignol,” “Mésange,” and the one 
with the title “46” appeared first in Revue Suisse-Romande, No. 4 (1939), 178-79 
and 200; Numéro spécial: Rilke en Valais (the same reprinted in 1946 in 
Lausanne under the title Rilke en Valais par Rainer Maria Rilke, Paul Valéry, 
etc.). The Esquisses Valaisannes (pp. 191-93) were first published in Corona, V 
(1934-35), 627 and 633. They form part of Sieben Entwiirfe aus dem Wallis, 
oder das kleine Weinjahr; the other five of these poems are in German. I owe 
this information as well as many other hints and suggestions to the invaluable 
assistance of Professor von Mises of Harvard University, whose collection of 
Rilkeana contains more rare editions than can be found anywhere else in this 
country. My quotations of Rilke’s poems will give the title of the special cycle 
and the number within this cycle, because this numbering does not vary in the 
different editions. However, all quotations will be based on the 1946 edition. 

5 See below, p. 321. Some excellent remarks on the French poems are to be 
found in Rainer Maria Rilke, L’Evolution spirituelle du poéte, by Angelloz 
(Paris, 1936), pp. 354-57. 
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Bassermann,° but he seems to have ignored the 1946 edition and has 
obviously not studied the French poems with the same love and 
thoroughness which he devoted to the German poems. 

In English criticism there is only one book which discusses the 
French poems at some length. This discussion is found in E. M. 
Butler’s Rainer Maria Rilke (Cambridge, 1941) which, though in 
many respects written with a strong animosity towards Rilke, con- 
tains very sensitive and pertinent observations on, and a delicate 
understanding of, the French poems. 

In the rare volume Rilke et la France’ two articles (Ph. Gariel, 
“Rilke, poéte d’expression frangaise,” pp. 78-92, and Pierre Guéguen, 
“Rilke et les anges francais,” pp. 93-99) analyze with great care the 
language of Rilke’s French poems. Both authors come to the same con- 
clusion: Rilke’s language is not only good French, rarely distorted 
by grammatical errors which, even when they occur, give a special 
flavor to the poems, but it is also a French which does not bear any 
traces of German. Neither is it influenced by any particular French 
author, not even noticeably by Paul Valéry whose poems Rilke trans- 
lated at the time of his French productions. A bold originality char- 
acterizes Rilke’s poems ; he shows a mastery of the adopted language 
which he uses freely as an instrument of genuine poetic expression. 
We may add that Valéry was a great admirer of Rilke’s French 
poems,* and that Charles Du Bos applies to them a characterization 
which Rilke himself had used for Jacobsen’s poetry : “Cela fait penser 
a une toile d’arraignée: on ne sait pas ou finit la trame verbale et ou 
commence l’espace.’”® 

If we take these judgments seriously, we are faced with the same 
grave problem with which we are confronted every time an author 
feels compelled to write in more than one language: How can it be 
explained that a mature poet, who at that time of his life had an un- 
excelled power over his native language, would give up his own per- 
fected instrument to try another which, though very familiar to him, 
had the great disadvantage for a foreign poet of having quite recently 
been the instrument of such great poets as Baudelaire, Mallarmé, and 
Valéry ? What made a poet of Rilke’s stature feel the inner necessity to 
form anew an idiom which was not his by birth and which he had 
learned only gradually during his stays in Paris between 1902 and 
1910? If it were some game, as has been said, the playful desire of a 
master to try other media of expression, these poems would not 
have become what they actually are: genuine, partly great, poetry. It 
is true that Rilke wrote Russian poems in his youth and that he had in 


® Der spate Rilke (Essen, 1948). 

7 Paris, 1942. 

8In Rilke et la France, a “Journal” by Charles Du Bos is reprinted, the 
original of which was published in 1929. I shall quote Du Bos from this reprint. 
Valéry is mentioned in it on page 210. 
® Idem. 
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his mind the ideal of a universal language which would be the ex- 
pression of the human mind, the eternally human,’® but it is also true 
that French did not seem to him to be this universal language. Al- 
though he granted it a more universal character than the other 
languages he knew," he recognized precisely this universality as a 
danger for the poet who must express the eternally human in his very 
own, personal manner: “I] m’a semblé souvent que celui qui écrivait 
en francais pourrait se trouver dans |’obligation de travailler contre le 
courant de la langue. . . .”"** He obviously did not choose French as 
the language in which he could express himself in the most universal 
way. On the contrary, his French is as specifically Rilkean as his 
German. He left his own personal imprint on his French poems. What, 
then, made him write in French? 

Rilke himself gives us an answer, which, considered in the light of 
the poems themselves, proves to be a masterpiece of self-understand- 
ing. He does not search for a motivation, he simply describes the state 
of mind out of which the poems emerged, involuntary products of a 
commanding inner necessity. 


Es ist schlieBlich niemand (nicht wahr?) verpflichtet zu wissen, welche Bedeu- 
tung die groBe schweizerische Gastfreundschaft, nach jenen Jahren tiefster 
Verstérung und Unterbrechung, fiir die Fortsetzung meines Lebens und meiner 
Arbeit mehr und mehr annehmen sollte; und ich frage mich, ob fiir mich eine 
Pflicht besteht, mich tiber diese Fiigungen auszusprechen? Ich hielt es 
fir hinreichend, ihre Ergebnisse, nach und nach, vorzulegen. Zu diesen gehort, 
nach den Sonetten an Orpheus und dem Band der Elegien, auch diese Sammlung 
franzdsischer Verse, die ich recht passend mit dem (von der K6nigin Christine 
von Schweden fiir gewisse Aufzeichnungen gewahlten) Titel “Nebenstunden” 
hatte benennen durfen. Nebenstunden: in denen gleichwohl ein Hauptgefiihl sich 
geltend machte. Das Gefiihl fiir die reine und groBgeartete Landschaft, aus der 
mir, in Jahren der Einsamkeit und Zusammenfassung, ein unaufhorlicher und 
unerschopflicher Beistand zugewachsen war. Abgesehen von jenen friiheren 
jugendlichen Versuchen, in denen die Einfliisse meiner Prager Heimat sich 
durchsetzen wollten, hatte ich mich nie mehr hingerissen gefihlt, eine erlebte 
Umgebung unmittelbar im Gedicht zu rithmen, sie zu “singen”; nun erhob sich, 
im dritten Jahre meines dort Angesiedeltseins, aus mir eine Walliser Stimme, 
so stark und unbedingt, daB die unwilkirliche Wortgestalt in Erscheinung 
trat, bevor ich ihr das Mindeste gewahrt hatte. Nicht um eine beabsichtigte 
Arbeit handelt es sich hier, sondern um ein Staunen, ein Nachgeben, eine 
Uberwaltigung. Um die Freude, mich unvermutet an einer mehr und mehr 
erkannten Landschaft zu bewahren; um die Entdeckung, mit ihr umgehen zu 


10In a letter to Madame de Mutius, quoted by Maurice Betz in his Rilke 
vivant (Paris, 1937), pp. 57 ff., and dated by him towards the end of World 
War I (1918) at the time when Rilke wrote the first of his late French poems. It 
may be mentioned here that his French letters—and there are many of them— 
do not seem to have been collected systematically. Some of them are quoted by 
Betz and by Jean R. von Salis, Rainer Maria Rilkes Schweizer Jahre (Frauen- 
feld, 1936) ; a list of others is given by Jacques Betz in Rilke et la France, pp. 
286-87; his letters to Rodin have been published as a separate volume, but a 
complete collection would be as valuable as his German letters. The latest pub- 
lication is Lettres frangaises @ Merline, 1919-1922 (Paris, 1949). 

11 Jdem. 

12 Idem. 
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dirfen im Bereich ihrer eigenen Laute und Akzente. Und ganz zuletzt, wenn 
alles erwahnt sein soll, um die begliickende Erfahrung, jiinger zu sein, fast jung 
im Gebrauch einer zweiten Sprache, in der man bisher nur aufnehmend oder 
praktisch betatigt gewesen war und deren steigender UberfluB (wie man das 
ahnlich, in jungen Jahren, an der eigenen erfahren hatte) einen nun, im Raume 
des namenlosen Lebens, zu tragen begann.?% 


In his unanalytical, condensed way of thinking, Rilke reveals here 
the true history of these poems. He does not speak of any linguistic 
difficulties ; obviously the French “voice that raised itself within him” 
was strong and spontaneous enough to “dictate” the poems, and there 
was no need to search for expressions or rhymes in the adopted 
language. 

We have no reason to question Rilke’s words. In fact, we should 
accept them as the basis for an aesthetic interpretation of the poems. 
How the “voice” ever formed itself in the poet’s mind may remain a 
puzzling question. All that can be done to answer it is an attempt to 
point out some of the manifold elements which, in their unique com- 
bination, are parts of the creative process. 

The poems, most of which are very short, appear to a large extent 
in groups or cycles.’* Obviously the poet did not dare to write long 
and complex poems in the foreign language; rather he seems to feel 
his way into it. Every single poem is, as it were, like one step in a 
dance, meaningful in itself, and yet unaccomplished without the whole. 
Already in the Duino Elegies and the Sonnets to Orpheus cyclic 
poetry had suggested itself to the poet. But whereas in these great 
works it was a means, the only means, of expressing the great “things” 
he had to sing, in the French poems this cyclic writing seems to indi- 
cate the almost furtive attempt of a poet who, out of modesty, does not 
dare to express his deep insights in one condensed poem. Instead, this 
manner of writing results, almost naturally, in a perfect simplicity and 
clarity of the single poem. 

In a subtle, delicate way’® the poems encompass almost the whole 
world of Rilke’s “inner reality.” He feels strongly, not so much human 
suffering, but rather the infinite openness of life which has a past 
and a future and so very little present. The famous poem of the “Eau 
oubliante” symbolizes this state of eternal passing : 


13 A Dr. Eduard Korrodi, March 20, 1926. 

14 Rilke himself tells us that he considered the Quatrains Valaisans as the 
nucleus of the whole collection. Within the collection Vergers there are other 
cycles, such as Eros, Printemps, and again Vergers as a small cycle. Again we 
have the groups Roses, Fenétres, and Carnet de poche, and finally there are some 
more small cycles in the somewhat arbitrary collection Regains of the 1946 edi- 
tion. The order of the poems as they appeared in the 1935 edition has been partly 
changed in this edition; some of the Poésies dediées were originally among the 
Poémes épars of the 1935 edition. 

15 If it could be done in the English language, I should like to characterize 
the poems by Rilke’s favorite word “flottant,” which expresses an almost imper- 
ceptibly light touch. 
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Entre ton trop d’arrivée et ton trop de partance 
tremble un peu de séjour. (V ergers, 18) 


Only a poem can eventually seize this eternal flow: 


Puisque tout passe, faisons Chantons ce qui nous quitte 
la mélodie passagére ; avec amour et art; 

celle qui nous désaltére, soyons plus vite, 

aura de nous raison. que le rapide départ. (36) 


It is the départ which, at the same time, characterizes and forms our 
lives : 


Tant de départs 
m’ont lentement formé dés mon enfance (59), 


and it is loss (perte) which “carries our most tender efforts.”** How- 
ever, this stream of life passing, things passing, leave-taking, and 
constant loss, is an essential and necessary feature of life, and nothing 
is worse than the fate of the prisoners whose lives do not “move any 
more towards death” ( Vergers, 42). 

But not enough that life is constantly passing. We are more en- 
dangered by the experience of the contradictions between which our 
life proceeds. The poet, deeply aware of this dialectical process of 
life, discovers it in all spheres and expresses the contrasts of existence 
in his highly concentrated, contrasting figures of speech. Thus we find 
the subjects of aging and of death precisely depicted in the cycle 
Printemps; we find sweetness and harshness strangely mixed in 
the Valais country ; we find man in contrast with nature, with animals 
and flowers; we find the eternal contrast between Heaven and 
Earth, between l’Etre and le Néant (Roses, 23), between présence 
and absence. And this knowledge becomes almost intolerable in view 
of the Angels : “Notre trop plein devant eux devient indigence.””"* 

But Rilke accepts the “sacred laws of contrast” (Vergers, 23) ; he 
consents to the “extreme forces” (24), and obeys “aux ordres complé- 
mentaires.”"* He almost cherishes them when he says of the orchard: 
“Et qui sait bien son instinct séculaire plier 4 la jeunesse d’un in- 
stant.”?* And in a moment of loving admiration he calls them “tendre 
alternative” and finds for the play of light and shadow such concen- 
trated language that it seems almost impossible to separate the intrinsic 
contrasts : 


Sous son ombrelle, avec une grace passive, 
elle exploite la tendre alternative : 

s’effacant un instant a la trop brusque lumiére, 
elle raméne I’ombre dont elle s’éclaire.?° 


1¢“A Jules Supervielle,” Poésies dediées. 

17 “Solitude,” Carnet de poche. 

18 Vergers, 25. Note how these poems which are concerned with the theme 
of contrasts form almost a cycle within V ergers. 

19 Vergers, 29, VII. 

20 Vergers, 14. This is the second verse of “La Passante d’été.” 
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But the contrasts as separate and opposed forces belong only to 
the realm of man. All “things,” animate or inanimate, are superior to 
us, because they comprise in their very being the twofold rhythm of 
life without being divided by it, without bursting, actually without 
knowledge of the danger implied : 


Tendre nature, nature heureuse, oi tant 
de désirs se recherchent et s’entrecroisent, 
indifférente et pourtant base 

de consentements, 


nature trop pleine ot se détruit et déchire 
ce qui s’exalte trop tot, 

ou de la rivalité du délicieux et du pire 
nait un semblant de repos, 


nature, tueuse par son excés, créatrice 
toujours extasiée 

qui réchauffe et qui consume le vice 

sur un méme brasier, 


dis-moi, silencieuse, 6 dis-moi, suis-je 
comme un instant de tes fruits? 
Fais-je partie de l’abime de ton vertige 
oti se jettent tes nuits? 


Suis-je d’accord avec tes desseins ineffables? 
Serais-je de tes révoltes un cri? 

Moi qui fus pain, suis-je tombé de la table: 
miette perdue qui durcit.*! 


The poet, who at best is a moment in nature’s life, cannot but use his 
own dialectical language, he cannot but see the contrasts in nature; in 
this poem he even grants to Nature only “un semblant de repos.” But 
essentially, in Rilke’s understanding, nature is indifferent, it is “im- 
perturbable,” and nothing ever happens to “cette impossessive ignor- 
ance” (57). This latter expression is used for the Biche; it is, how- 
ever, true for nature as a whole, just as it is true for animals and 
flowers ; it is true for the orchard as well as for the Valais country ; it 
is even true for the demigods like the Hermaphrodite (10) and for the 
half-forgotten rustic gods (29, IV). 

The most perfect symbol of this “delirious silence” which reigns in 
nature, but not in man, is the fountain, with its “celestial return to 
earthly life,” “this light pillar which destroys itself” by its very nature 
and “through whose rising passes its own return” (26). The poet, in 
his greatest moments, takes this dance as his model and, in innumer- 
able shades, sings the reconciled contrasts of life. 

However, the relation between the poet and the “things” is a very 
delicate and complex one. Much has been written on the subject, and 
Rilke himself seems to have said his ultimate word on it in the Ninth 
Elegy. But while in this Elegy the relation between the poet and the 


21 “Doute,” Carnet de poche. 
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things is so wonderfully established and the poet, in a final way, 
accepts his task of being the singer of things, there rings through the 
French poems a note of doubt. While, in some respects, the “things,” 
self-sufficient though they are, need man, while they need to be 
listened to (21), to be loved (41), even to be consoled (43), there is, 
on the other hand, a growing feeling of their ultimate, almost terrify- 
ing, independence. Rather than being necessary for the things, the poet 
himself is in need of them. This is the ever-recurring theme of the 
cycle Roses.** The rose is the “insistante amie” (Roses, 10) of man, 
she shares all our emotions (18). In our distress we can never think 
enough of her who does her fairy work beside us (10). The poet, 
“ami parfait d’une telle amie” (11), needs her deeply for his own 
work: 


Comment jamais dire sans elle 
ce que furent nos espérances, 

et les tendres intermittences 
dans la partance continuelle. (6) 


The text of things, the book which only the poet can read and interpret, 
is revealed to him by the perfection of the rose. 

A tragic note creeps more and more deeply into the poet’s conscious- 
ness. While the rose understands and, by her mere presence, consoles 
us, she is herself inexpressible (16), and we do not know what hap- 
pens to her (18). The poet understands her only when he confounds 
her with his own joyful heart (11), when he lends her the human 
qualities she lacks and surpasses. Her perfection is such that the poet 
is not needed to sing it: 


C’est toi qui prépares en toi 
plus que toi, ton ultime essence. (17) 


What is left for the poet if the things do not even need his love any 
more? The bold image of the “Narcisse exaucé” (5) seems to indicate 
a new and grave experience: that of the ultimate self-sufficiency of 
the things.** 

In this connection the famous words which Rilke wrote for his own 
epitaph receive a new meaning: “Rose, oh reiner Widerspruch. Lust, 
Niemandes Schlaf zu sein unter so viel Lidern.” The strange verse 
has been subjected to many interpretations, none of which is quite 
satisfactory. No one has ever compared these words with the much 
longer and more complete French version which appears, in prose, 
under the title “Cimetiére” in the Carnet de poche.** 

221 purposely omit the discussion of what the roses meant to Rilke. Much 
has been said on this subject, and there is no doubt that “Die Rosenschale” and 
“Das Roseninnere” of the Neue Gedichte are a fuller and more intricate poetic 
expression of the poet’s love for the roses. 

23 Compare to this the late poem Regains, XXVII. 

24 Dieter Bassermann has made the beginning of the epitaph the title of his 


first chapter. Strangely enough, though he quotes the French version as a foot- 
note, he disregards it entirely in his discussion and interpretation of the epitaph. 
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Y-a-t il un arriére-goit de la vie dans ces tombes? Et les abeilles trouvent-elles 
dans la bouche des fleurs un presque-mot qui se tait? O fleurs, prisonniéres de 
nos instincts de bonheur, revenez-vous vers nous avec nos morts dans les veines? 
Comment échapper 4 notre emprise, fleurs? Comment ne pas étre nos fleurs? 
Est-ce de toutes ses pétales que la rose s’éloigne de nous? Veut-elle étre rose- 
seule, rien-que-rose? Sommeil de personne sous tant de paupiéres? 


It is no accident that, in the French version, the words “reiner Wider- 
spruch” do not occur: Rilke still questions here the relation between 
things and man. He would like to think of things as being the prisoners 
of our instincts of happiness ; he would like them to have our dead in 
their veins. But the whole text begins and ends with a question mark : 
“Comment ne pas étre nos fleurs?” Is the rose, perhaps, in spite of our 
desire of being necessary to her, independent of human existence? Is 
she who seems so ¢:early to symbolize human sleep perhaps nobody’s 
sleep? On the epitaph this question seems to be answered in the af- 
firmative ; a decisive resignation must have taken place. Really, the 
rose is not the sleep of anybody ; there is ultimately no relation between 
us and the things. We, who like to think of the things as being our 
counterpoise on the balance of life, must realize that the things, in 
contrast to man whose “Widerspriiche” are never pure, are pure con- 
trasts, holding in themselves the two scales of the balance, thus not 
needing us and therefore surpassing us. But while in this latest thought 
of Rilke he renounces the deeply felt relation to things, he, poet, 
singer of things, pays his last homage and expresses his ultimate devo- 
tion to them by acknowledging on his grave their superior existence. 

This digression on the subject of Rilke’s epitaph may be permitted 
since it points out a very last resigned expression of his mind. It must, 
however, be emphasized that the epitaph reflects in no way the general 
tenor of the French poems. On the contrary, the poet feels a strong 
obligation towards the things which he must offer as an “offrande” to 
his Angel. 

N’est-ce pas triste que nos yeux se ferment? 
On voudrait avoir les yeux toujours ouverts, 


pour avoir vu, avant le terme, 
tout ce que l’on perd. 


N’est-il pas terrible que nos dents brillent ? 
Il nous aurait fallu un charme plus discret 
pour vivre en famille 

en ce temps de paix. 


Mais n’est-ce pas le pire que nos mains se cramponnent 
dures et gourmandes? 

Faut-il que des mains soient simples et bonnes 

pour lever l’offrande! (Vergers, 35) 


We shall see, in the discussion of the Quatrains Valaisans, how deeply 
Rilke feels the poet’s grave responsibility towards the things and how 
decisively he is the singer of things, in this case of the Valais country. 
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But before speaking of the specific things the poet sings in the French 
poems, we must shortly mention the role the “Angel” plays in these 
last years of his life. I take Rilke’s “Angel” here to mean his creative 
force and drive, as well as the supreme judge of his creations. I 
realize that this is not by any means the complete range of meaning of 
Rilke’s “Angel,” but it is the outstanding one in the French poems. 

A great change has ‘taken place in Rilke’s relation to the Angel. 
While during the creation of the Duino Elegies and the Sonnets to 
Orpheus the poet suffered agonies in his combat with the Angel, there 
is now peace between them. His Angel hardly interrogates him now,”* 
so the poet, in a simple way, offers him the simple things he has. 


Reste tranquille, si soudain Tu offriras ta rude nourriture, 
l’Ange a ta table se décide ; pour qu’il en goiite a son tour, 
efface doucement les quelques rides et qu'il souléve a la lévre pure 
que fait la nappe sous ton pain. un simple verre de tous les jours. 


(Vergers, 3) 

There is a rather complex meaning in the ever-repeated words 
“simple” and “simplicité.” The poet was forced, by the nature of his 
relationship to the new language, to write simple poetry; and at the 
same time, the trend towards simplicity appears as the natural relief 
after the overwhelming task which the Elegies had put before him. A 
feeling of happy relaxation goes through the French poems; the poet, 
after having accomplished his grave obligation, feels free to sing the 
simple things which surrounded him in a simple language and a simple 
form. We are here at one of the sources of his desire to write in 
French. The new language is almost an excuse for the simplicity with 
which he longs to express himself now. Only a few of these poems*® 
speak, in a torn and passionate language, of the anguish which the 
poet feels when he compares the terrifying emptiness and vanity of 
his work with the high demands of the Angel. In almost all the other 
poems we feel the peace of mind which must have followed the writ- 
ing of the Elegies and the Sonnets. 

The French language, besides being a new instrument for the poet, 
has the advantage over the German language of offering a simplicity 
of style as well as of verse form without becoming trite or overly 
plain. The collection begins, certzinly not accidentally, with one of 
those delicate, simple poems, which are simple not so much in their 
meaning, not even in their choice of words, but through the fact that 
one single, almost frail, idea, and one delicate little image have found 
their adequate, unpretentious form : 


Ce soir mon cceur fait chanter monte et se décide 

des anges qui se souviennent . . . a ne plus revenir ; 

Une voix, presque mienne, tendre et intrépide, 

par trop de silence tentée, a quoi va-t-elle s’unir? (Vergers, 1) 


25 Vergers, 22: “Les Anges sont-ils devenus discrets! Le mien a peine m’in- 
terroge.” 
26E.g., Carnet de poche, “Doute,” “Disgrace Divine,” “Mensonge,” “Soli- 
tude.” 
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ch It is silence that tempts the poet to sing, silence that responds to 
= our song (9), silence that perfects an image (47), the silence which 
. now reigns between the Angel and the poet, out of which he is capable 
I of creating. 
of It would be presumptuous to discuss Rilke’s religious expression in 
connection with his French poems. But since there is a definite relation 
lL. between what Rilke calls the Angel and what he calls dieu (rarely 
fo Dieu!) or l'Invisible, a few words may be permitted. The French 
~e poems are strictly consistent with what Rilke wrote to Ilse Jahr on 


February 22, 1923: 


Jetzt wiirdest Du mich ihn kaum je nennen horen, es ist eine unbeschreibliche 

Diskretion zwischen uns, und wo einmal Nahe war und Durchdringung, da 

spannen sich neue Fernen, so wie im Atom, das die neue Wissenschaft auch als 

ein Weltall im Kleinen begreift. Das FaBliche entgeht, verwandelt sich, statt des 

Besitzes erlernt man Bezug, und es entsteht eine Namenlosigkeit, die wieder 

bei Gott beginnen mu8, um vollkommen und ohne Ausrede zu sein. Das Gefithls- 
is erlebnis tritt zuriick hinter einer unendlichen Lust zu allem Fithlbaren . . . 
die Eigenschaften werden Gott, dem nicht mehr Sagbaren, abgenommen, fallen 
zuriick an die Schopfung, an Liebe und Tod. . . . 


ef We may compare to this the little poem dedicated to Mme de 
A Brimont : 
A 


Pour trouver Dieu il faut étre heureux 


le car ceux qui par détresse I’inventent 
le vont trop vite et cherchent trop peu 
n l'intimité de son absence ardente. 

h (Poésies dediées) 


More and more the word absence, which has no German equivalent in 


e Rilke’s poetry and which rhymes so significantly with silence, becomes 
of a favorite of the poet ; perhaps it expresses even more clearly than the 
T German “unsaglich” a profound inner experience. Thus he addresses 


> Eros: “Toi qui mutiles les étres en les ajoutant / A l’ultime absence 
dont ils sont des fragments” ( Vergers, 19, IV). We are fragments of 


t, the ultimate absence ; or we feel the “absent presence which has been 
y swallowed by space.” Is Rilke aware, so conscientiously aware, of the 
y fact that such reality may be created through words as to make him 
yf hesitant to say more about God and the Angel than what may be ex- 
r | pressed through the words absence and silence? 

t @& The manifestations of Rilke’s Weltanschauung in the French poems 
d | are, as we have seen, neither as complex nor as profound as in the 


) German poems, nor do the French poems add anything essentially 
| new to what we know as his inner world. They do, however, add 
; something new to what we might call his poetic experience, and it is 
in this realm that we must look for the motivation of these poems. 
There is, along with the new language, a discovery of new poetic 
values, consisting of themes as well as of sounds and forms. 
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As Rilke himself realized, the Quatrains Valaisans form a very spe- 
cial group, not so much with regard to contents—some of the Vergers 
poems, too, glorify the “Noble Contrée” in which he found peace—but 
with regard to his highly successful effort to “say” the land he loved. 
These poems do not describe nature, they “say” it with all the im- 
mediacy of which Rilke was capable, and they say it, because rarely 
in his life had Rilke found “things” which corresponded so wonder- 
fully to what he expected things to be. 

Rilke’s main poetic device—if we may call device what is a profound 
poetic experience—has always been, as previously mentioned, to treat 
things as if they were human beings; as if they could act and suffer 
like human beings; as if they were living their lives as we do; as if 
our qualities were theirs, too. He speaks of the “chemin distrait” (5) 
or the “chaleur qui travaille” (8) or the “obéissants contours” (9). 

The Valais country has one essential feature : it consents to its own 
existence : “Au lieu de s’évader ce pays consent a lui-méme” (30). Its 
deep tranquillity, for which Rilke finds ever new words, is due to this 
fact; the country accepts very humbly its own existence, and where 
there is acceptance there is peace. It also accepts its own past: 


Tout ici chante la vie de naguére, 

non pas dans un sens qui détruit le demain ; 
on devine, vaillants, dans leur force premiére 
le ciel et le vent, et la main et le pain. 


Ce n’est point un hier qui partout se propage 
arrétant a jamais ces anciens contours: 


c’est la terre contente de son image 
et qui consent a son premier jour. (15) 


The country is happy to repeat itself (6), all its history is accepted: 
the heathen altars (10), Charlemagne its Saint (19), the Virgin and 
St. Anne (13)—all have left their trace and none has been denied 
memory. Rilke’s favorite verb, se souvenir, finds an explanation in this 
pious acceptance of the past. Whenever Rilke uses this word without 
the object which we would expect, we might almost supply the latter 
by saying “II se souvient de son propre passé.” Se souvenir means for 
Rilke to accept one’s past and to accept oneself and thus to find the 
peace of one’s own existence. The pious and humble meaning of this 
word appears clearly and concisely in the French poems and may 
throw some light on many of the German poems. 

But it is not enough to accept one’s history : the country gives itself 


to Heaven. It is no coincidence that the words “offrande,” “abandon,” 
“se donner” recur constantly. 

Au ciel, plein d’attention, Parfois elle parait attendrie 

ici la terre raconte ; qu’on Il’écoute si bien,— 

son souvenir la surmonte alors elle montre sa vie 


dans ces nobles monts. et ne dit plus rien. (35) 
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The calm self-sufficiency of the country is no end in itself, but rather 
a form of inner concentration before the offering, and only in this 
wonderfully simple and natural relation between Earth and Heaven 
lies its supreme existence. 

The essential features of this country are the eternal elements and 
substances : water, wine, light, space, sky, and wind. While the coun- 
try itself is wonderfully hard, some of these elements, mostly light and 
wind, soften this hardness. The colors, mainly the gray and the green, 
are “soumis,” and the light is not golden, but silver. Colors and light 
play (17, 25) in these mature and light poems. Rilke attains the very 
spirit of antique deification when the wind chases “clarté” from the 
cornfields, along a precipice towards a “clarté-sceur”** who already 
has reached higher altitudes. And all of it, earth and light and wind, 
are alike absorbed by the infinite space which promises future (4) to 
this country imbued with its past. 

The country itself speaks: its hard consonants are softened by the 
clear vowels of its waters (6), or the waters are the rhythmical silence 
between words (28), for the silence of this country is musical (24). In 
other words, the country itself has such an intrinsic poetic quality that 
the poet, in listening to it, finds in his own words the true cor- 
respondence to the poetry of the land. Not in one of the poems do we 
hear anything about the poet’s reactions to the things, about his feel- 
ings and his life in this country—we hear nothing but the life of the 
country itself. Once in his life, Rilke has become, in the very sense of 
Schiller, a naive poet. As he said himself in the passage quoted above, 
he had not, since his earliest attempts, felt himself carried away to sing 
his environment as part of his inner experience. Here the country and 
the state of his mind seem for once to correspond so perfectly that, in 
singing the land, his own inner state is expressed in an objective, al- 
most impersonal, way. 

In a letter to Xaver von Moos of March 2, 1922, Rilke writes: 


Es sind nicht seine Berge, die mich titberzeugen, sondern der merkwiirdige 
Umstand, daB sie (sei es durch ihre Gestaltung oder auch ihre besondere Ver- 
teilung) raum-schaffend sind: wie eine Rodinsche Skulptur eine eigene 
Geraumigkeit in sich mitbringt und um sich herum ausgibt: so benehmen sich— 
fiir meinen Blick—die Berge und Hiigel in diesen Gegenden des Valais; uner- 
schopflich geht Raum aus und zwischen ihnen hervor, sodaB diese Talschaft des 
Rhone alles andere als eng ist—, so durchaus verschieden von jenen (z. B. oft 
so pittoresken, aber das Gefiihl beengenden) Talern in Graubiinden.—Einer 
meiner Freunde, mit dem ich im Herbst, an einem besonders weiten strahlenden 
Nachmittag auf Loéche-Ville zu wanderte, meinte wohl dies, diese Produktivitat 
im Raum, als er, zuriickblickend, ausrief: Ca sort de la création; jedenfalls :—so, 
wie ich es erlebe, scheint mir das Wallis nicht allein eine der herrlichsten Land- 
schaften, die ich je gesehen habe,—sondern auch in groBartiger Weise 
fahig, dem Ausdruck unserer innern Welt vielfaltige Aquivalente und Ent- 
sprechungen anzubieten. 


_ 7 Quatrains, 17. Cf. Valéry’s similar expression “la durée mére,” etc. This 
is one of the few instances where a direct influence of Valéry can be felt. 
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We have here one of Rilke’s basic experiences.** It is no coincidence 
that he mentions Rodin’s sculptures in connection with the Raum of 
the Valais country. It would seem that Rodin’s influence on Rilke con- 
sisted precisely in the fact that the sculptor made the poet aware of the 
necessity of space around the objects of poetic creation: The “things” 
do not come into relief, they do not become alive in artistic creation, 
unless the artist, no matter whether he is a poet, musician, painter, or 
sculptor, learns to create the “space” that essentially surrounds them. 
The great satisfaction he felt in the Valais was that the country itself 
offered this space. 

The correspondence between the Valais country and Rilke’s state 
of mind goes even further. One might almost say that the country had 
a literary influence on the poet. The following quotation, taken from a 
letter to Alfred Schaar, February 26, 1924, can be applied without 
further commentary to his French poems: 


Aber ich frage mich oft, ob nicht das an sich Unbetonte den wesentlichsten 
Einflu8 auf meine Bildung und Hervorbringung ausgeubt hat: der Umgang mit 
einem Hund; die Stunden, die ich zubringen konnte, in Rom einem Seiler 
zuschauend, der in seinem Gewerb eine der Altesten Gebarden der Welt wieder- 
holte. ... 

Nein, in diese einfachen Vollziehungen, die das Leben mit uns begeht, konnen, 
wenigstens spater, Biicher nicht ganz entscheidend heriiberwirken. 


While the influence of the French Symbolists on Rilke’s French 
poetry is almost negligible,*® the “obscure things” which surrounded 
him and to which he devoted his love became, as he himself saw 
clearly, a literary factor. The ancient country with its Roman tradition 
and its southern way of living inspired the poet with a classical spirit 
which, except in the Sonnets to Orpheus, is rare in his German poetry. 
The allusions to classical antiquity abound in the French poems: his 
beloved printemps antique, as he likes to call it, is filled with ancient 
gods and demigods, and the praise of the vendange might remind us 
of Horace rather than of any modern poet. 

But we may go even farther in characterizing these poems as classi- 
cal. Valéry, in the speech with which he was accepted to the Académie, 
defines the classical spirit with the following words: 


Je songeai a la singularité de cet art que l’on nomme classique; je remarquai 
qu'il commence de paraitre aussit6t que l’expérience acquise commence d’inter- 
venir dans la composition et dans le jugement des ceuvres. II est inséparable de la 
notion de préceptes, de régles et de modéles. . . . 

Bientot j’en vins 4 m’interroger comment il se faisait que cet art se fut 
prononcé et particuliérement imposé en France. La France, me disais-je, est le 


28 Compare on Raum also the two significant passages, one in Rilke’s letter to 
Nora Purtscher-Wydenbruck of August 11, 1924, and the other from the 
“Abschrift aus dem Taschenbuch an Lou Andreas-Salome” (in the 1937 edition 
of the Briefe aus Muzot, p. 349). 

29 Compare, e.g., Rilke’s and Valéry’s poem “La Dormeuse” (Vergers, 56, 
and Charmes, p. 57) which have nothing in common except the title. 
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seul pays du monde ou la considération de la forme, I’exigence et le souci de la 
forme en soi aient existé dans les temps modernes. Ni la force des pensées, ni 
l'intérét des passions décrites, ni la génération merveilleuse des images, ni les 
éclats mémes du génie ne suffisent a satisfaire une nation assez difficile pour ne 
pas gotter entiérement ce qu'elle ne peut goiter aprés reflexion. Elle ne sépare 
pas volontiers ce qui fut spontané de ce qui sera réfléchi. Elle n’admire tout a fait 
que lorsqu’elle a trouvé des raisons solides et universelles de son plaisir; et la 
recherche de ces raisons l’a conduite jadis, comme il arriva d’abord aux 
anciens, 4 distinguer trés soigneusement I’art de dire, du dire méme.*° 


In their deep respect for, and high cultivation of, “form” the French 
poems may be called classical, and Rilke proves to be, not a follower, 
but a brother in spirit of Valéry. The even flow of his French verses, 
only rarely interrupted by small delightful irregularities of meter, the 
harmony of sounds, and the simple, but exquisite, form, show that the 
“classical” features of the French language proved to be particularly 
fit to sing the classical country. 

The themes of the French poems, the philosophical ones as well as 
those specifically concerning the Valais country, have been discussed. 
The importance of the latter for Rilke’s sense of form has been shown. 
But one large field remains : the poignant meaning of the French words 
for the poet. We have several documents in which Rilke reveals, in a 
clear and unmistakable way, what he expected of words. The best 
known of these documents is the report which Charles Du Bos gives 
on a conversation he had with the German poet. 


L’an dernier, comme I’on célébrait le cinquantiéme anniversaire de Hoffmanns- 
thal, je voulais faire quelque chose, donner quelque signe, et je ne savais trop 
lequel: je regardai dans le calepin que je porte toujours sur moi et oti je note 
au fur et a mesure les titres de poémes que je voudrais écrire un jour, et je 
rencontrai ce mot: Corne d’abondance. Je pensais que cela conviendrait trés bien 
a Hofmannsthal, et je me mis aussitét, en songeant au mot allemand qui fut du 
reste écrit trés vite. Mais je sentais que mon dessein n’était pas encore tout a 
fait rempli; et le mot francais revint au premier plan de ma conscience. Je com- 
posai donc immédiatement un autre poéme en francais, partant cette fois de 
Corne d’abondance, et me demandant tout le temps que je le composais si je 
n’allais pas me trouver en face d'une simple traduction du premier: or ce fut 
exactement le contraire qui se produisit, et, sans que j’y pusse rien, de lui-méme 
le poéme francais s’orienta dans une direction tout differente.** 


CorRNE D’ARONDANCE 


O belle corne, d’ou Et tout cela sans fin 

penchée vers notre attente? nous attaque et s’élance, 

Qui n’étes qu’une pente pour punir I’insuffisance 

en calice, déversez-vous ! de notre cceur déja plein. 

Des fleurs, des fleurs, des fleurs, O corne trop vaste, quel 

qui, en tombant font un lit miracle par vous se donne! 
aux bondissantes rondeurs O cor de chasse, qui sonne 

de tant de fruits accomplis ! des choses, au souffle du ciel! 


80 In Variété, IV, p. 44, from Remerciment a P Académie Francaise. 
81 The French poem is in Vergers, 11, the German in Letter to Hugo von 
Hoffmannsthal, February 11, 1924; also in Spate Gedichte, p. 133. 
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Das FULLHORN 


Schwung und Form des gebendsten Obenauf der Bliten leichte Schenkung, 


GefaBes, noch von ihrer ersten Friihe kuhl, 
an der Gottin Schulter angelehnt ; alle kaum beweisbar, wie Erdenkung, 
unsrer Fassung immer ungemaBes, und vorhanden, wie Gefiihl. . . . 


doch von unsrem Sehen ausgedehnt—: 


in der Tiefe seiner Windung faBt es Soll die Gottin ihren Vorrat schiitten 


aller Reife die Gestalt und Wucht, auf die Herzen, die er tiberfillt, 

und das Herz des allerreinsten Gastes auf die vielen Hauser, auf die Hiitten, 

ware Form dem AusguB8 solcher auf die Wege, wo das Wandern gilt? 
Frucht. 


Nein, sie steht in UberlebensgroBe 
hoch, mit ihrem Horn voll UbermaB. 
Nur das Wasser unten geht, als flosse 
es ihr Geben in Gewachs und Gras. 


We see that neither the idea of the Fiillhorn and whatever it implies, 
neither the meaning such an idea might have for the poet, nor even 
the inner vision, the sight of the rich flowers and fruits, produces the 
poems, but that the poetic imagination began to work, stimulated by 
the sounds of the two words, or, to phrase it differently, that the name 
of the “thing” released the poem. The result of such poetic working is 
amazing : while in the German version the emphasis is on the goddess 
who holds the horn, symbol of perfection, and who is so far above us 
that we may receive nothing but the water that plays around her feet, 
the French cornucopia freely pours out its riches and “sounds” the 
things, just as the poet does. The French poem is, in its attitude, much 
closer to the rest of the French poems than the German version which 
was written at the same time in Rilke’s life and inner development. 

We must be careful not to identify the name of a thing with its 
sound alone: in the instance of the Fiillhorn it is obvious that the 
French word offers more sound effects for a poem than the German 
Fiillhorn. But the name is much more than the euphonic possibilities 
it offers for a poem. The right name is the very expression of the thing 
itself, the thing says its essence through its name. There is an intrinsic 
relationship between the thing and its right name—the old, magic 
relationship which lies at the root of all poetry. If the poet, by listening 
with his ear as well as with his soul, finds and says the right name of 
things, he has fulfilled his ultimate task. An almost unknown German 
poem* gives us Rilke’s own words on this subject : 


Alle die Stimmen der Bache, und wir feiern den Kreis. 

jeden Tropfen der Grotte, 

bebend mit Armen voll Schwache Jede Wendung der Winde 

geb ich sie wieder dem Gotte war mir Wink oder Schrecken ; 


82 Quoted by von Salis in Rilkes Schweizer Jahre, p. 103. See also the letter 
to Alfred Schaar of February 26, 1924, where the poet praises Stefan George 
who takes “das Wort als Magie” seriously. 
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jedes tiefe Entdecken nur unendlich vermehrt. 
machte mich wieder zum Kinde—, ee ; 
; ve : 4 DaB es ein Gottliches binde, 
und ich filhlte : ich weiB. hebt sich das Wort zur Beschworung, 
Oh, ich weiB, ich begreife aber, statt daB es schwinde, 


Wesen und Wandel der Namen; 
in dem Innern der Reife 
ruht der urspriingliche Samen, siegend und unversehrt. 


steht es im Gliihn der Erhorung 


This idea was ever present in Rilke’s mind. After what has been 
said, it is obvious that, with regard to many “things,” mainly with 
regard to the country in which he lived and which he loved so dearly, 
the French words, i.e., the French names, must often have said the 
things more adequately than the German language would have. 

My use of the word name is naturally not limited to “things.” It has 
already been mentioned that Rilke often used words like silence and 
absence. They, too, are names in the sense just discussed, names of 
conditions, of actions, of essences. There are a number of such ex- 
pressive names which Rilke uses over and over. The word abondance 
appears so frequently, since it certainly expresses an essential quality 
of the rich Valais country; nor is it a coincidence that Rilke so often 
names it together with abandon—he did not, or at least not only, intend 
a play with similar sounds, but he felt the profound relation, expressed 
most fortunately in the French language by related sounds, between 
the abondance of the land and its abandon to Heaven, its self-offering. 
It seems that a number of intricate relations between the things, be- 
tween Earth and Heaven, even between the poet and the things, were 
revealed to Rilke by the French language, that his inner vocabulary, 
the vocabulary of his ideas, insights, visions, was enlarged and en- 
hanced by the new language. A new series of favorite words expresses 
a new group of inner relations and experiences. 

In spite of the fascination which the French words as well as the 
French rhythm had for Rilke, and in spite of the fact that his French 
poems are as independent in subject matter and form of his German 
poems as they are independent of French influence, the poet never lost 
his identity ; on the contrary, his poetic view of the world, his Schau 
and his bildhaftes Denken remain the same. 

However, we find that Rilke, who in his German poetry avoided 
what we might call personal confession, and who was extremely severe 
in transforming his personal experience into something that stands 
objectively, now in the French poems sometimes allows a personal 
note to enter into the poem. Most of the poems of this type were 
originally written to friends, at the end of letters, and they may not 
have been. meant to be published. They express doubt and sorrow. 
We already mentioned the doubt as to the relationship of the poet to 
the “things.” But the doubt goes further; it affects the poet’s self- 
assurance. He begins to doubt whether his words will survive or 
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whether the “Angel of Forgetfulness” will turn our pages.** He even 
begins to doubt the value of his own creations. 

There is, in Rilke’s last years, something which we might call 
“reiner Widerspruch” in the poet’s own heart, something that makes 
him a true brother of the “things.” While he never said the things so 
simply and so directly, he sees at the same time the final limit that is 
set to his saying ; he begins to realize that his end is near. There is a 
difference between the acceptance of Death as part of life, such as 
Rilke had expressed it so often, and the clear realization that now his 
own death is near. We hardly find a trace of this realization in the 
Spate Gedichte or in the letters from Muzot except for the last letter 
to Supervielle, which, typically, is written in French, and in which the 
dying poet speaks with the very words of his French poems. However, 
we find a growing knowledge of his now approaching death in his 
French poems. He knew that these poems were like “le flottant adieu 
d’une vie 4 l’'abandon fatal.” The poem from which this quotation is 
taken is the last of those which bear a date. It may not have been 
finished, or it may have been intended to appear unfinished : 


O le ruban léger dont les bouts flottent, 

poéme sur un théme éternel 

qu’écrit soudain un doux vent polyglotte, 

qui te lirait, selon ton sens réel, 

flottant adieu, qu’attendrait-il encore 

de cette vie a l’abandon fatal, 

ou parfois un jardin hivernal 

rend apparent la statue d’une Flore. . . .54 
Muzot, ce 9 juillet 1926. 


Washington University 


_38“Le Grand Pardon,” Poésies dediées. See also Regains, III, or “Disgrace 
Divine,” Carnet de poche. 
34“Vergers,” Poésies dediées. Written on a copy of Vergers. 
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CHRISTIAN, PAGAN, AND DEVOUT HUMANISM 
IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 


By Hetmut Hatzrevp 


I. New Points or View IN ReEcENT SCHOLARSHIP 


Humanism as the “enthusiasm for classic culture as an optimum’”* 
“centering upon distinctly human ideals”* is not an invariable and 
static element of the seiziéme siécle, as Darmesteter and Hatzfeld 
once might have thought. The concept of “the secular contemplative 
life”* pattern of Aristotle and the ancients varies considerably from 
Rabelais to Ronsard and from Montaigne to St. Francis of Sales, 
all of whom would be eligible for the title of humanists. French 
humanism has its aristocrats and its democrats,‘ its philosophers and 
its rhetoricians,* its nature-minded and its history-minded adherents,* 
its naturalists and its cosmopolites,’ its hedonists and its ethicists,* 
its conservatives and its progressivists,’ its formalists and its vitalists, 
its philologists and its pedagogues, its believers and its unbelievers.’® 

New light which made it possible to distinguish at least a dual 
humanism, Christian and pagan, was thrown on the seiziéme siécle 
first of all by the investigations in other European humanisms. We 
are now familiar with the complexity of English humanism in its 
learned, anti-renascent Puritanism and Cambridge Platonism, thanks 
to the studies of Douglas Bush'* and Hiram Haydn,’* about the 
fundamental differences between an Italian humanist and a Renais- 
sance philosopher through the works of Paul Kristeller** and Ernst 


1 Ernest H. Wilkins, “Nature and Extent of Italian Renaissance,” /talica, 
XXVIII (1950), 68. 

2 Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Sth —. quoted in Hiram Haydn, The 
Counter Renaissance (New York, 1950), p. 34 

’D. J. B. Hawkins, Problem of Christian Humanism (Oxford, 1944), p. 3. 

*Quirinus Breen, —_ Calvin: A Study in French Humanism, Chicago 

dissertation (1931), p 
SE. Curtius, al Arbeiten iiber den_italienischen Humanismus,” 
Bibliothéque d’humanisme et renaissance, IX (1947), 185-94, especially p. 188. 

6 Jacques Maritain, True Humanism (London, 1946), p. xii. 

7 Lucien Romier, “Lyon et le cosmopolitisme au début de la Renaissance 
ee Bibliotheque dhumanisme et renaissance, XI (1949), 28-42, espe- 
cially p. 37. 

One a Toffanin, Storia dell’ umanesimo dal XIII al XVI secolo (Rome, 
),p. 9 

— Rudiger, Wesen und Wandlung des Humanismus (Hamburg, 1937), 
p. 

10 See Hawkins, of. cit., passim. 

11 Douglas Bush, Renaissance and English Humanism (Toronto, 1939). 

12 Hiram Haydn, op. cit., passim 

13 P. O. Kristeller, Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino (New York, 1943). 
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Cassirer,'* about the abyss between Southern or Cisalpine and 
Northern or Transalpine humanism made evident through the work 
of Huizinga,'® Albert Hyma,’® and Margaret Mann Philipps.*? We 
admit an enlightened evangelical humanism in Germany with K. 
Burdach and H. Kramer," and a “pietistic” humanism in Spain with 
Marcel Bataillon.*” We were informed about a constantly changing 
humanism in space and time by D. M. Pippidi.*° 

Scholars could not remain unaware of the fact that France in the 
short space of a century ran through as many humanisms as Italy 
had done during three centuries. Furthermore, it was seen, after 
much talk to the contrary, that all these phases of French humanism 
were no bookish Platonisms or Stoicisms or Epicureanisms. French 
Platonism particularly was exploded as something entirely artificial, 
if compared with its Italian pattern, by Emile V. Telle** and Robert 
Valentine Merrill.*? The coincidence of French humanism with the 
age of discoveries and colonizations, as stressed by Atkinson, Les 
Nouveaux horizons de la Renaissance francaise (1935), aroused new 
contradictory interpretations of humanity by the missionaries on one 
hand and by the freethinkers in the making on the other. But after 
all, space was stressed as a factor in a new humanistic universalism. 
This seemingly was'talled up to educate for a new civilité, paix, ordre, 
politesse, and commerce harmonieux, including “Ceux du pole ant- 
arctique et ceux du pole arctique,” as M. A. Dupront has under- 
scored in Ronsard’s words.** 

The decisive turn in the study of French humanism, however, 
comes from the question: To what extent were the French paganized 
or even full-fledged neo-pagans? The thesis of Henri Busson* stress- 
ing the progressive rationalism of the humanists was counterbalanced 
by the thesis of Lucien Febvre, stressing rather the Christian con- 
servatism of the French humanists. Febvre’s thesis centering around 
Rabelais and concerning Le Probléme de l’incroyance au seiziéme 

14Ernst Cassirer and P. O. Kristeller, Renaissance Philosophy of Man 
(Chicago, 1948). 

15 Johan Huizinga, Waning of the Middle Ages (London, 1924). 


16 Albert Hyma, Erasmus and the Humanists (New York, 1930). 

17 Margaret Mann Philipps, Erasmus and the Northern Renascence (New 
York, 1950). 

18 Konrad Burdach, “Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation,” V orspiel, II (Halle, 
com’ 127-40; and H. Kramer, Humanismus der Renaissancezeit (Innsbruck, 
947). 

19 Marcel Bataillon, Erasme et Espagne (Paris, 1937). 

20D. M. Pippidi, “Le Sens actuel de l’humanisme,” Lettres d’humanité 
(Paris: Association Guillaume Budé, 1947) ; reviewed by Giuseppe Toffanin in 
Erasmus, III (1950), 218-23 

21E. V. Telle, L’GEuvre de Marguerite d’Angouléme, reine de Navarre et 
la querelle des femmes (Paris, 1937), pp. 380-89. 

22R. V. Merrill, Platonism of J. Du Bellay (Chicago, 1925), pp. 147-49. 

28 A. Dupront, “Espace et Humanisme,” Ye d’humanisme et re- 
naissance, VIII (1946), 7-104, especially pp. 53, 90, 102 

24 Henri Busson, Les Sources et le développement ‘du rationalisme dans la 
littérature francaise de la Renaissance, 1533-1601 (Paris, 1922). 
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Helmut Hatsfeld 339 
siécle (1942) was supported full-heartedly by Raymond Lebégue.** 
The contention of Montaigne’s skepticism was challenged by Her- 
mann Janssen** and Maturin Dréano*’ with a counter-thesis, that 
Montaigne was a fideistic Catholic. Hugo Friedrich has spent much 
time and study in the effort to dissolve the pagan-Christian contra- 
dictions in Montaigne’s humanism with the thought-provoking for- 
mula, “the noblest intellectuality possible in the boundaries of a 
nihilistic consciousness.”** D. B. Wyndham Lewis’ attempt at a 
re-Christianization of the fundamentally pagan humanism of Ronsard 
as recognized by Henri Busson,*® however, was doomed to failure. 
Henri Bremond™ has introduced the novel term humanisme dévot 
for designating the compromise between humanism and the Counter 
Reformation after the Council of Trent in contradistinction to the 
Christian humanism of the Erasmian type** before the Council. The 
exponent of the devout humanism is St. Francis of Sales.** We will, 
however, see that there are also some sinners not devout at all who 
belong categorically to the devout humanists because they mistrust 
Antiquity, stress the human misery, and are preoccupied by death. 
There was even a fourth group of French humanists, namely, the 
humanistically educated Calvinists, who later on mostly repudiated 
their humanism, as J. Bohatec has pointed out.** 

Thus recent investigations, according to the present writer’s 
critique, have distinguished a Christian (Febvre), a pagan (Busson), 
and a devout (Bremond) humanism in France. Discussing these three 
humanisms by a kind of critical bibliography and mise au point makes 
imperative three rather unpleasant things: first, many quotations; 
second, the consideration of the embarrassingly rich details in recent 
criticism ; third, the constant recourse to those secondary sources on 
which the new theories are based. All this, however, is worth while 
in view of the rather clear, convincing, new picture we get of the six- 
teenth teenth century by this detour. 


25 ~~ 28 Raymond nd Lebégue, “Rabelais, The Last of the French Erasmians,” Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XII (1949), 91-100 

26 Hermann Janssen, Montaigne fidéiste (Nimégue, 1930). 

27 Maturin Dréano, La Pensée religieuse de Montaigne (Paris, 1936). 

28 Hugo Friedrich, Montaigne (Bern, 1949), p. 90. 

29D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Ronsard, His Life and Times (New York, 1944). 

30 Henri Busson, “Sur la philosophie de Ronsard,” Revue des Cours et Con- 
férences, I (1929-30), 32 ff. and 172 ff. See also Pierre de Nolhac, Ronsard et 
Phumanisme (Paris, 1921). 

81 Henri Bremond, Autour de I'humanisme (Paris, 1937), and Histoire 
littéraire du sentiment religieux en France, 1 (Paris, 1916). 

82 A. Renaudet, Préréforme et humanisme a4 Paris (Paris, 1916), and R. 
Pfeiffer, Humanitas Erasmiana (Leipzig, 1931). 
a S. Delplanque, S. Francois de Sales, humaniste et écrivain latin (Lille, 

). 

84J. Bohatec, “Calvin et I’humanisme,” Revue Historique, CLXXXIII 

11938), 207-41 and CLXXXIV (1939), 71-104. 
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II. Atrempt at LINKING THE THREE HUMANISMS 


The first question which arises from this recent scholarship is this: 
whether the one or the other type of humanism is dependent merely 
on individual or also on epochal factors. The answer seems to be that 
there is at issue rather the problem of generations. The movement 
starts with the Erasmian Christian humanism which reaches from the 
end of the fifteenth century to the early thirties of the sixteenth. 
Then this Northern trend is superseded by an Italian trend, coming 
of age in France tentatively in the Ecole de Lyon and definitely in 
the Pléiade. Finally, the Council of Trent, friendly at least to a formal 
and moral humanism, creates purposely the devout humanism, but 
creates also, against its will, a critical non-devout humanism of the 
Montaigne type which has in common with the first the selective atti- 
tude toward Antiquity. Following the pattern of generations as given 
by Henri Peyre,** the majority of the French humanists born around 
1490 actually are Christian Erasmians, men like Lefévre d’Etaples, 
Guillaume Budé, Salomon Macrin, Symphorien Champier, Mellin de 
Saint-Gelais, Marguerite de Navarre, but also Antoine Héroet, 
Clément Marot, Francois Rabelais, Jean Bouchet of Poitiers, and 
Jean Brisson, the King’s lawyer and prototype of Rabelais’ Tira- 
queau. This generation of Christian humanists is followed by a double 
generation whose birth dates fall between 1503 and 1530. This genera- 
tion represents the main stream of the neo-pagan humanists such as 
Etienne Dolet, Bonaventure Des Périers, Lazare Baif, Louise Labé, 
Dorat, Bodin, Pontus de Thyard, Jacques Tahureau, Amadis Jamyn, 
Jacques Peletier du Mans, Olivier Magny, Ronsard, and Du Bellay. 
The Calvinistic opposition, mostly anchored in the same generation, 
comes from Calvin, Charles de Sainte Marthe, Théodore de Béze, 
Muret, Des Massures, Guillaume Pelicier, Du Bartas, D’Aubigné, 
and others. The generation of devout and pragmatic-moralistic 
humanists is born some years after 1530 and later. It comprises men 
like Montaigne, La Boétie, Pierre Charron, Guillaume Du Vair, 
Cardinal Du Perron, Brués, Boiastuau, Lambin, Lostal, Richeome, 
and St. Francis of Sales. The three generations are constituted by the 
fact that they were exposed to three different influences, Northern- 
Dutch, Italian, and Spanish. If it will be possible to distinguish 
sharply the tendencies of these three humanisms, the variety in 
French sixteenth-century humanism may receive its much needed 
clarification. As monographs along these lines are lacking, the dis- 
tinctions will be centered around Rabelais, Ronsard, and Montaigne. 


III. CHARACTERIZATION OF CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


The Erasmian humanist, when combining the elegancy of letters 
with the sincerity of his Christian faith, wants first of all to be a 


85 Henri Peyre, Les Générations littéraires (Paris, 1948). 
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Helmut Hatsfeld 341 
Christian. Therefore Salomon Macrin (1490-1557) two hundred 
years after Petrarch reproaches himself for giving too much room to 
the pagan authors.** Nicolas Bourbon (1503-1546), educator of 
Jeanne d’Albret, similar to Rabelais and Marot, suffers in his dignity 
precisely as a Christian from the gross ignorance of the friars of his 
time, and hails as a remedy the foundation of the Collége Royal and 
the “litterae renascentes.”*? These humanists with their intellectual 
cravings banish from the Christian values traditional asceticism as 
anti-physis, and praise marriage, fertility, and nature. They consider 
with Saffredent in Marguerite de Navarre’s Heptameron (Novel 34, 
fourth day) the victory over a natural passion which has no evil 
tendency simply as a useless victory. 

In the moral as well as in the intellectual domain they “make a 
bow to theology,” but then “continue talking about natural reason . . . 
just as though there had been no fall.”** Rejecting the ratiocination 
of theology, Rabelais (III, 13, and V, 47) and Marguerite de 
Navarre rejoice in pious traditional paradoxes such as God being a 
sphere whose center is everywhere and whose circumference no- 
where.** Christian humanists dream of a Senecan-Christian drama 
with the structure of a Sophoclean tragedy and would hail in France 
a tragedy like the death of the God-Man Theoandrothanatos by the 
Italian Gian Francesco Conti.*® These balanced neo-Stoic Christians 
are pertinently described by Léontine Zanta as “des intellectuels qui 
raisonnent tout, leur foi et les actes qu’elle leur dicte, mais qui 
n’auront jamais la folie de la croix.”*' The type of their leaders is 
the secularized ex-monk, “le moine laicisé”** like Francois Lambert** 
or Erasmus or Rabelais. Unconsciously dependent on the monastic 
standards of chastity, they are incapable of approaching the domain 
of love without becoming slightly obscene. This feature known from 
Rabelais strikes one most in Erasmus’ Colloquia** and more so in 
Marguerite de Navarre’s Heptameron. All these authors, however, 
are far from being voluptuous. The ideal of this new élite of lay- 
intelligentsia is, to use the words of Pourrat, “le chrétien honnéte qui 
mortifie, sans doute, ses passions (clairement vicieuses) . . . mais 
sans jamais sortir des bornes d’une élégante modération.”** The 


on Paul van Tieghem, La Littérature latine de la Renaissance (Paris, 1944), 


387 Tbid., p. 90. 
38 Haydn, op. cit., p. 408. 
39 Tbid., p. 335. 
49 Raymond Lebégue, La Tragédie religieuse en France: Les Débuts (1514- 
1573) (Paris, 1929), p. 142. 

41 Léontine Zanta, La Renaissance du stoicisme au seisiéme siécle (Paris, 
1914), p. 337. 

42Emile V. Telle, “Erasme et les mariages dynastiques,” Bibliothéque 
@humanisme et renaissance, XII (1950), 11. 

43 Emile V. Telle, “Francois Lambert d’Avignon et son Abbaye de Théléme,” 
Bibliothéque d’humanisme et renaissance, X1 (1949), 43-55. 

44 Albert Hyma, Erasmus and the Humanists, p. 39. 
45 P. Pourrat, La Spiritualité chrétienne, I11 (Paris, 1927), 93. 
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Reformation as well as the Counter-Reformation rejected them be- 
cause, although in a secular context they were strictly opposed to 
materialism, in a religious context they tried to give finite standards 
an absolute value.** 

In their philological-historical interpretation of the past the 
Christian humanists were even convinced that they should not act 
differently from the great Christians of the past, but should be 
friendly to secular studies. They felt encouraged by the example of 
St. Hilary, Ambrose, Basil, Gregory, Chrysostom, and St. Augustine 
as author of the Hortensius.‘*? But in reality, they put Socrates, 
Seneca, Cicero, and Cato almost on the level of Christian teachers, 
defended with Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Epicurus the golden 
mean, nature, and reason, practically ignoring grace and the boundless 
exigencies of sanctity. With Guillaume Budé they consider the transi- 
tion from Hellenism to Christianity (De transitu hellenismi ad 
christianismum, 1534) a rather smooth process, interpret the lore of 
Christ as a docta religio, and fulminate equally against popular super- 
stitions and theological subtleties. They are particularly critical when 
confronted with miracles** and the intervention of saints.*? Thus 
their Christianity looks like a sister of Cicero’s Humanitas.” 

Christian humanists rejoice in linking mysterious legends of 
Antiquity to Christian events, e.g., Rabelais when identifying the 
death of Christ and its effects on nature with the legendary death 
of the god Pan, an analogy on which he comments with high emotion 
(Pantagruel, IV, chapter 28).** L. Febvre has stressed the spirit of 
such scenes. It is the spirit of prayer: “On prie largement.” These 
humanists are drastically silent, however, about the specific implica- 
tions of the Christian mysteries, a silence and quietness which induced 
V. L. Saulnier in his study on Maurice Scéve to call their attitude 
hésuchisme. Calvin himself had called them “Messieurs les Nico- 
démites,” meaning that they were crypto-Christians. 

Actually the Christian humanists tried to revive the early medieval 
belief in the ancients as forerunners of Christ to such a degree that 
Erasmus felt tempted to utter the famous ejaculation, “Sancte 
Socrates, ora pro nobis!” and Marguerite de Navarre believed that 
“Nature en luy [Socrates] estoit illuminé D’une clarté qui du haut 
Ciel est née” (Prisons, acte 3). On the other hand their philological 
studies aroused in them a spirit of metaphysical and psychological 
curiosity which was bound to inject a perceptible dose of skepticism 

46D. J. B. Hawkins, op. cit., p. 5. 

47 Quirinus Breen, of. cit., p. 109. 


a L. Febvre, Le Probléme de lincroyance au seisiéme siécle (Paris, 1942), 
p. 248. 

49 H. Folet, “Rabelais et les saints préposés aux maladies,” Revue des Etudes 
Rabelaisiennes, IV (1906), 199-216. 

50 Febvre, op. cit., pp. 36-45. 

51 A.-J. Krailsheimer, “Rabelais and the Pan-legend,” French Studies, II 
(1948), 158-61. 
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Helmut Hatszfeld 343 
in their nonetheless strong and sincere faith. According to Brantome, 
Marguerite de Navarre observed her dying chambermaid in order 
to see whether “l’ame et l’esprit sortaient du corps aussitot qu’il 
trespassoit.”*? Rabelais, studying the new science of Vesalius, ana- 
tomy, reveals similar preoccupations. When telling about the death 
and resuscitation of Ponocrates, he pokes fun at A. Bouchard, who 
wanted to know from the Platonic Academy by what organ the soul 
leaves the body (IV, 43). After Busson’s stressing that this remark 
is rationalistic, it is a definite merit of Lucien Febvre to have seen 
that such attitudes have still a strong and absolute Christian ring, 
coinciding with Marsilio Ficino’s sincere device: “Nos desideramus 
scire.” Christian humanists reveal a docta pietas. The immortality of 
the soul is solemnly stressed in typical Christian humanist’s style by 
Rabelais’ mouthpiece Pantagruel (IV, chapter 27): “Toutes ames 
intellectives sont exemptes des ciseaux d’Atropos.”** 

Christian humanism is characterized by tolerance as Rabelais re- 
veals by his keen disposition of papefigues and papimanes, and by a 
decided pacifism (Gargantua, chapter 46) based on justice. It stands 
out by a high sense of dignity and interior freedom. There is a reason- 
able balance between trust in God and energetic human action as is 
seen in the behavior of cowardly bigots and practical Christians in 
Rabelais’ sea storm (IV, chapter 19), as well as in its Erasmian 
source. Christian humanism furthermore stresses with Rabelais the 
moral responsibility of each activity of the spirit: “Science sans con- 
science n’est que ruine de l’ame” (Gargantua, chapter 8), and an 
equilibrium of the soul which clearly is informed by faith: “Tous les 
biens que la terre contient ne sont dignes d’émouvoir nos affections 
ni de troubler nos sens et nos esprits” (III, chapter 2). 

The philological criticism, however, brings the French Christian 
humanism into the same tension in relation to the theologians as was 
the case outside of France with Erasmus in Louvain or Luis de 
Leén in Salamanca. Guillaume Budé on the track of Lorenzo Valla 
went so far as to doubt whether St. Jerome could be the author of 
the Vulgate.** He wanted to do away with the traditional commen- 
taries on Aristotle and start anew with the texts ;°* he eschewed the 
glosses to the Roman law™ and studied the pandects for themselves ; 
he goes necessarily the way of biblical criticism by implication and 
thus, as imperceptibly as Erasmus and Rabelais, is drifting from 


52 Pierre de Brantoéme, Dames Illustres, VIII, quoted in Henri Busson, Les 
Sources du rationalisme, p. 333. 

53 Febvre, op. cit., p. 224. 

54 See Francis Hermans, Histoire doctrinale de ?humanisme chrétien (Tour- 
nai, 1948), II, 214-20. 

55Louis Delaruelle, Etudes sur l’humanisme francais: Guillaume Budé 
(Paris, 1907), p. 117. 

56 Jbid., p. 51. 
57 Tbid., p. 97. 
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Christian piety to a vaguer theism and modernism.** These Christian 
humanists from Standonck, the famous prefect of the Collége de 
Montaigue and teacher both of Calvin and St. Ignatius, to Camille 
Morel, the learned wife of a bourgeois, had one great passion: 
“lhéroique folie d’apprendre,”’®* just for learning’s sake, a factor 
which makes the educational program of Pantagruel so absurd. 

But again behind this encyclopedic trend lurks the tendency to 
make theocentric Christianity an anthropocentric perfection, to con- 
vert the creature of God into an accomplished well-rounded per- 
sonality, as was proposed a little earlier in Italy in the Disputationes 
Camaldolenses of Cristoforo Landino (1424-1504). Christian hu- 
manism thus gives up the vertical values of medieval gradualism 
and replaces them by a horizontal scale of values,** Christian and 
classical somewhat mixed up, so that grace and nature become indis- 
tinguishable. The standardized, allegedly timeless “Apollinian” man 
of Antiquity was naively identified with the Christian man, image 
of God,” and acquired knowledge with infused wisdom, so that 
Antoine Héroet could say in his obituary Pour la Reine Marguerite: 
“Morte a parfaite science de ce que, vive, eust bien voulu cognoistre.” 


IV. CHARACTERIZATION OF PaGAN HuMANISM 


In contradistinction to this Christian humanism, neo-pagan human- 
ism tries to imitate the life concepts of Antiquity, unrestrained by 
any theology, proclaiming the rights of a full self-realization. Ob- 
scenity now is camouflaged by beauty and turned into a quasi-antique 
eroticism informed basically however by the Basia of the Dutchman 
Johannes Secundus (Jan Everaert, 1511-1535). With Du Bellay 
and Remi Belleau this eroticism remains underground in Latin garb ; 
with Louise Labé, Magny, Ronsard, and Antoine de Baif it comes to 
the open in French directly and in symbols like that of the close em- 
brace of oak and ivy. Ronsard has a vitai sentiment for the unham- 
pered forces of the instinct, reminiscent of the modern rootlust of 
Jean Giono. It is with Machiavelli that Ronsard shares the concept 
of virtue as a ruthless potency.® Ronsard’s religion is tinged over 
and over with Greek pantheism, so that, being frequently denounced 
by “je ne sais quels prédicants et ministres de Genéve,” he accuses 
himself by the excuse that, if he were not a Catholic, of course, he 
would be a pantheist : 


58 Pierre Mesnard, “La Pensée religieuse de Bodin,” Revue du XV Ie siécle, 
XVI (1929), 77-121, seen p. 121. 

5° Pierre Jourda, “L’Humanisme francais au XVI® siécle,” in Quelques 
aspects de ’humanisme médiéval (Paris, 1943), pp. 45-63, especially p. 54. 

6° Hugo Friedrich, op. cit., p. 42. 

*1 Giuseppe Toffanin, oe | D. M. Pippidi, Le Sens actuel de ’human- 
isme, in Erasmus, III (1950), 22 

62 Walter Baurmann, Vertu: Dis Bedeutungen des Wortes in der franzésisch- 
en Renaissance, in Eberings Romanische Studien, No. 51 (Berlin, 1939), under- 
lines, however, as different from Italy vertu militaire, politique, littéraire, and 
the preponderance of value over power despite the intrusion of this meaning. 
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Certes, si je n’avais une certaine foi 
Que Dieu par son esprit de grace a mise en moi 


J’adorerais Cérés qui les blés nous apporte 

Et Bacchus qui le coeur des hommes réconforte, 
Neptune, le séjour des vents et des vaisseaux, 

Les Faunes et les Pans, et les Nymphes des eaux.®* 


This is not, as Pierre Champion underlines, “un paganisme de paco- 
tille, un humanisme artificiel.”" It is an almost Homeric, nay a 
“chthonic” sentiment of nature, extremely rare in any of the Romance 
literatures. This sentiment is expressed by Ronsard a!so without 
mythological disguise : 

Je mourois de plaisir voyant en ces beaux mois 


Sortir de bon matin les chevreuilz hors des bois 
Et de voir frétiller dans le ciel l’alouette.*® 


Theoretically Ronsard leaves no doubt as to what he means address- 
ing the ascetics : 


Qui blasme la nature, il blasme Dieu supréme, 
Car la nature et Dieu est presque chose méme.** 


When, declaring his love to Cassandre, he identifies himself with 
Jupiter and her with Danae, it is certainly no bookish mythology 
which he casts in lines full of daring vitality.*7 The most pagan natur- 
ism comes from the poem “Le Rencontre de Genévre”: 


Sur la fin de Juillet que le chaud violent 

Rendait de toutes parts le ciel étincelant, 

Un soir 4 mon malheur je me baignais dans Seine, 
Oa je te vis danser sur la rive prochaine, 

Foulant du pied le sable, et remplissant d’amour 
Et de ta douce voix tous les bords d’alentour. 

Tout nu je me vins mettre entre ta compagnie, 

Ou dansant je brilai d’une ardeur infinie 


Puis d'un agile bond je m’élancai dans I’eau, 
Pensant qu'elle éteindrait mon premier feu nouveau. 
Il advint autrement; car au milieu des ondes 
Je me sentis lié de tes deux tresses blondes.** 


Here is the life response to the pagan-humanistic program: beauty 
in life, literature, and art leading to the self-centered, exclusively 
human, personality with the contention that beyond man there is 
only the unknowable, as formulated already by Ronsard himself : 


63 “Remontrance au peuple de France,” Poésies choisies, ed. Pierre de Nolhac 
(Paris, 1924), p. 301. 
64 Pierre Champion, Ronsard et son temps (Paris, 1925), p. 47. 
65 (Euvres, ed. Paul Laumonier (Paris, 1914-19), I, 192. 
66 “Tombeau de Marguerite de Savoie,” CEuvres, ed. Laumonier, VII, 573. 
67 “Amour de Cassandre,” Poésies choisies, ed. Nolhac, p. 75. 
68 Poésies choisies, ed. Nolhac, p. 120. 
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Bref nous sommes mortels et les choses divines 
Ne se peuvent loger en nos faibles poitrines.®® 


Ronsard’s vitalism scoffs at any kind of metaphysics and philosophy 
of death; he is disgusted to hear “ces platoniques . . . dire bien de 
la mort (qui) quand ils sont ja vieux . . . voudraient, s’ils pouvaient, 
leur trépas différer.”*° After having received the sad news of Marie’s 
death, even in his concrete situation of a serious mourning, he writes 
his famous sonnet of sympathy, pagan to the very core: 


Pour obséques recoy mes larmes et mes pleurs, 
Ce vase plein de laict, ce panier plein de fleurs, 
Afin que vif, et mort, ton corps ne soit que roses. 


And he waters the grave with his tears, so that out of her ashes to 
the amazement of the passers-by a red flower will be born and the 
onlooker will marvel at the power of beauty and love challenging 
death. 

Ronsard’s sentiment of death is less striking if we listen to the text 
of the recently discovered Oraison funébre for Henry VIII of Eng- 
land (1547) by Jacques Peletier du Mans with the passage: 


Or est il mort. . . . C’est maintenant aux Anglois a penser . . . que leur 
roy n’est pas tant mort qu'il ne doibve vivre en leur entendement pour les 
vertus immortelles dont il a esté accomply: et aussi pour avoir continué sa 
vie en la personne d’un sien fils.72 


Immortality does not exist, either, for the ephemerist and Euhemerist 
Jacques Tahureau.”* 

Man’s ascent from the material to the intelligible and to the celestial 
occurs for Bodin in the realm of a natural contemplation and has 
nothing to do with faith. Pontus de Tyard actually sees in the study 
of Antiquity and not in asceticism or the sacraments “de trés propres 
degrez pour s’élever a la plus haute cime.”"* Another ascent to the 
heights of the humanistic immortality is glory, known sufficiently 
from the Italians, but also from Du Bellay who in his Deffense et 
illustration calls “gloire” the “seule échelle par les degrés de laquelle 
les mortels d’un pied léger montent au ciel et se font compaignons 
des dieux” (Second Book, chapter 5, ed. E. Person [Paris, 1892], 
p. 125). 

Pagan humanism is connected with an exhaustive knowledge of 
Greek and with that chronological phase of the Renaissance which is 
concerned with the translation into Latin and the vulgarization of 


69 (Euvres, ed. Laumonier, V, 370. 

70 “Hymne de la Mort. A Louis Des Massures” (1555), Poésies choisies, ed. 
Nolhac, p. 250. 

1 V.-L. Saulnier, “Une CEuvre inédite de Jacques Peletier du Mans,” 
Bibliothéque d’humanisme et renaissance, XI (1949), 13. 

72 Toffanin, Storia dell’ umanesimo, pp. 

73 Eleonore —— Lukres in der franzisischen Literatur der Renaissance 
(Berlin, 1934), p. 5 
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those Greek classics™* which earlier had instilled pagan tendencies in 
Pomponazzi and Zarabella in Italy. In France these tendencies can 
be linked with one of the earliest translations from the Greek by 
Geoffrey Tory in Bourges, namely, “La table de l’ancien philosophe 
Cebés. Avec trente dialogues moraux de Lucien.’’’® The effect of the 
famous rational-moralistic Lucianism in France was the same effect 
Lucian had once in Antiquity, as was remarked by Quirinus Breen: 
the disturbing of mystery and religion.” 

Now the French accept Lorenzo Valla’s insinuation that Greek 
philosophy and Christianity could hardly live together. Lucian be- 
comes the main source for Bonaventure des Périers’s most pagan 
Cymbalum mundi (1537),"’ destructive in its caustic materialism, 
making a point of the incompatibility between Christian faith and 
asceticism on one hand and pagan rationalism and hedonism on the 
other. In this book the decision for pagan Antiquity and Greece 
against Christianity and even Christ is made in an unequivocal man- 
ner. The opposition between Aristotle and Moses, as the humanist N. 
Bétauld’® called it, was aggravated also by the deeper knowledge of 
the works of Lucretius. For pagan humanism Lucretianism and Lu- 
cianism become “un état d’esprit.”"® 

Out of this Lucianesque spirit Postel, Bodin, Thévet (De orbis 
concordia, 1543), Giraldi (L’Histoire des dieux des gentils, 1548) 
were ready to proclaim a universalism and cosmopolitism based 
on science and comparative folklore and religion avant la lettre. 
This universalism—a distant anticipation of Auguste Comte—would 
constitute a lay Catholicism to be substituted for the real one and 
destined to smash the young Protestantism as an attempt to destroy 
the unity of the world.* 

The negative proof of the thorough paganism of the Mid-Century 
Humanism is given by the reaction of Calvinism. This reaction was 
a program of extermination, except for the merely forma! rhetorical 
conquests which were carried from the Latin clausulae into the 
beautiful rhythm of the /nstitution de la religion Chrétienne by Calvin 
himself. Also for all the other Calvinists, it is true, there remains 
valid in a technical sense what was expressed by Raymond Lebégue 
this way: “Un humaniste a beau devenir un protestant militant, il lui 
reste cependant l’empreinte de ses anciennes études.”*' But in its 

74 Wilkins, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

75 Linton C. Stevens, “How the French Humanists of the Renaissance 
Learned Greek,” PMLA, LXV (1950), 243. 

76 Breen, op cit., p. 71. 

77 C. A. Mayer, “The Lucianism of Des Périers,” Bibliothéque d’humanisme 
et renaissance, XII (1950), 194. 

78 Quoted in H. Busson, Les Sources du rationalisme, p. 13. 

79 [bid., p. 11. 

80 Febvre, op. cit., pp. 118-19. 

81 Lebégue, La Tragédie religieuse, p. 499. 
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ideology the Protestant Reformation, with Calvin more than with 
Luther, hostile to the philological methods,** wants to be anti- 
intellectualist, anti-moralist,** and anti-humanist. Calvin’s theology 
of an irremediably corrupt human nature and the annihilation of the 
creature before God makes any kind of humanism, optimistic by 
definition as relying on the self-realization of man in one sense or 
the other, impossible and never hides its hostility against it. Says 
Calvin during the siege of Geneva: “J’aimerais mieux que toutes les 
sciences humaines fussent exterminées de la terre que si elles étaient 
cause de refroidir le zéle des chrétiens,’’** and he calls one of the 
main authorities of the humanists, Lucretius: “Un vilain poéte . . . 
lequel abboye comme un chien pour anéantir toute religion.”** Du 
Bartas had good reasons to declare war on all the humanists: 


Tous ces hommes scavants ont mal senti de Dieu, 
Ou du souverain bien, ou de l’ame, ou du lieu, 
Ou, morts, nous recevons le supplice ou la gloire.** 


V. CHARACTERIZATION OF Devout HuMANISM 


Devout humanism or the reaction to the Christian and pagan 
humanism on the part of the Catholic reform is a less hostile com- 
promise by which, in a selective way for educational purposes, the 
moral values of Antiquity are accepted as handmaids of faith and 
adapted to the intellectual formation of the Christian gentleman. 
This humanism was tolerated after some hesitation by St. Ignatius 
of Loyola,** and propagated by his order through the Ratio Studi- 
orum as an indirect means of advancing piety or of mastering the 
necessities of life. Consequently, now those classics are standardized 
which teach the love of country, conjugal tenderness, honor, sim- 
plicity, modesty, loyalty, magnanimity, constancy, interest in country 
life as a secular retreat, procul negotiis, the cult of friendship, refined 
mythological metaphorism, Ciceronian and Senecan prose, and Aris- 
totelian literary theory. This type of humanism produces the pious 
bel esprit, prototypically formed in St. Francis of Sales. His strength 
consists in a fine psychology, deep knowledge of a self responsible to 
God, a considerable sense of beauty, a high development of formal 
elegance, an affective rather than an erudite understanding. All of 
these accomplishments, however, were combined with an interior 
detachment from and independence of the contingencies of life, or as 
St. Francis of Sales puts it in his /ntroduction a la vie dévote : “Voler 


82 Margaret Mann, op. cit., p. 177. 

88 Haydn, op. cit., p. 85. 

84“Excuse contre Messieurs les Nicodémites,” p. 220, quoted in Margaret 
Mann, op. cit., p. 177. 

85 Institution, I, ch. 5. 

86 “Te Triomphe de la foi,” lines 309-11, quoted in H. Busson, Les Sources 
du rationalisme, p. 615. 

87 See Charles Moeller, Humanisme et sainteté (Tournai, 1949), pp. 45-46. 
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entre les flammes de convoitises terrestres sans briler les ailes des 
sacrés désirs de la vie dévote.’”** Under these conditions games, 
dances, festivities, pageants, and particularly the theater are called up 
to make community life solemn and agreeable*® within certain limits. 
The fundamental difference between Christian and devout humanism 
is this: that the latter is free from any revolutionary inquisitive curi- 
osity and wants first of all to establish a solid interior devotion in or- 
der to cope with study and worldly relations. Christian humanism 
regarded the arts and sciences as harmless and necessary, and as form- 
ing an integral part of the good life; devout humanism regards the 
arts and sciences as a bundle of explosives to be handled with care.* 

Thus studying the humanities means to the devout humanist Louis 
Richeome (1544-1625) only something like “Méler les délices natur- 
elles a la vie chrétienne,”" always so that the main goal, sanctity, 
will not be jeopardized, nay, rather foster-d, and the devout humanist 
confronted with things indifferent may always say: I respond in order 
that I may be changed into a better Christian.*? Consequently apolo- 
getic tendencies are almost inseparable from devout humanism. 
Richeome uses the wild wonder stories of Pliny, Appianus, and 
Sextus Pompeius as means allegedly conducive to the acceptance of 
Christian miracles.** The Celestine Father P. Crespet (1543-1592), 
as well as Du Vair, reviews the ancients and their opinions in order 
to prove the immortality of the soul.** Those ancient authors who 
seemed to stress a controversial point, dear to the Jesuits, became 
the true classics; thus Epictetus, Seneca, and Plutarch were con- 
sidered the pillars of free will.** 

Since the Council of Trent permitted the retention of even objec- 
tionable pagan authors for their beauty’s sake, the devout humanists 
create a split culture against their will. The subject matter is con- 
demned, the style is praised, so that Denis Lambin recommends 
Lucretius in order to taste his beauties, but to deplore his errors.** 
Nonetheless the Greek authors who were of paramount importance 
to the Pléiade are reduced to a minimum: “Qui graecizabant, luther- 
anizabant.” What these Latinizing, cerebral, highly modern, devout 
humanists actually saw becomes clear in our days from a conversation 
between André Gide and Charles Du Bos: 
cnr a la vie dévote, I** partie, ch. 23, Geuvres, Annecy edition, 

89 Sceur Jeanne-Mance, Saint Francois de Sales, humaniste (Montréal, 
1942), p. 52 

°° Hawkins, op. cit., p. 13. 

91 Louis Richeome, A Pélerin de Lorette (Bordeaux, 1604), p. 528. 

*2 Huxley, Murray, Oldham, Humanism (London, 1944). 
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Gwe: La vraie opposition est au fond entre l’élément grec et |’élément chrétien. 
Du Bos: Parfaitement, et je reconnais volontiers que je n'ai pas un atome 
du Grec dans ma composition.®* 


These implications give the so-called Socratic spirit®* of the devout 
humanism a particular piquancy. The “Gnothi sauton” of this move- 
ment is the Ignatian examination of conscience. 

Truly Socratic, however, are the non-devout, profane humanists 
who are worldlings by definition, like Montaigne, but belong never- 
theless to this very movement, because they share with it first of all 
the casuistry and tactics®® of eclecticism, using the ancients where 
they fit and rejecting them where they do not. Their humanism is 
a humanism of expediency.’®° But the reason the non-devout, devout 
humanists do not always believe the ancients is not their Christian 
faith, but their individual, personal doubt. Therefore Haydn calls 
this group of humanists very pertinently the Hand-in-the-wound- 
school with an allusion to the doubting apostle Thomas. The pyrrho- 
nist and nihilistic Montaigne can even resemble a true devout human- 
ist and a loyal Catholic when he states that Christians meeting with 
any incredible thing should believe that it is so much the more 
according to reason as it is against human reason.’* Although a loyal 
Catholic would rather say “above” and not “against” reason, Mon- 
taigne’s statement has a decidedly Ignatian ring, reminiscent of the 
black which is to the faithful white, if the hierarchical Church were 
to say so. Montaigne, actually, would say against the rationalism of 
Sebond : “Baisser la téte et mordre la terre soubs !’autorité . . . divine. 
C’est a elle seule que appartient la science.”*°* Montaigne is far 
from giving any credit to the classics. Aristotle is to him no canon 
law; as he says, Cicero’s words are meaningless, Plato’s tenets 
obsolete.*** Montaigne, no more than any of the devout humanists, 
would care to bring into a synthesis the elements of wisdom observed 
in life and books,*** which as long as they remain membra disjecta 
and “lopins” seem harmless in front of a well-established theological 
system. But he is concerned about finding a justification for ideas 
which were in his mind made up in advance.’® Pliny is called up 
to verify his perplexing idea of the superiority of beast over man 
(Essais, II, 12). Since the ancients all together never discussed the 


®7 Charles Du Bos, Extraits d’un journal, 1908-1928 (Paris, 1931), p. 213. 

8 R. Ricard, “Le Socratisme des spirituels espagnols,” Bulletin hispanique, 
XLIX (1947), 5-57, and L (1948), 5-26. See also P. Jobit, “St. Francois de 
Sales et les influences a Les Lettres Romanes, III (1949), 83-104. 

*° Hugo Friedrich, op. cit., 

100 See Haydn, op. cit., p. roe 

101 Essais, 11, 12, ed. Villey, p. 160. 
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common opinion of the people, Montaigne feels entitled never to 
touch a theological question.’ 

Devout humanists, in the strict sense, understand better than Mon- 
taigne the heroism of the ancients. It serves their aspirations towards 
a modernized asceticism and sainthood. Montaigne overlooks this 
heroism entirely as a value because he finds it impracticable; thus 
his clinging to an easy life misinterprets much more than devout 
humanism does the antique wisdom of measure and readiness for 
sacrifice. Montaigne interprets this measure as: “Tu ne dois que ce 
que tu peux.” Devout and any modern type of humanism, even 
Sartre’s existentialism, interpret it as: “Tu peux tout ce que tu 
dois.”*°? Humanism as an aid to cultivation of the soul is, as we have 
seen, for the devout humanists a means to piety, for Montaigne a 
means to sophistication; his preferred classics, however, are the 
same as theirs up to the political classic Tacitus, except that he adds 
to them Sextus Empiricus.*** The parallels may be continued. Com- 
pared to Rabelais and Ronsard, Montaigne is not a radical, unlimited 
humanist. He is, as Hugo Friedrich says, “kein Vollhumanist,” 
having neither a historic interest in the interrelations of Antiquity and 
Christianity nor any desire for Antiquity as a model, since he ques- 
tions its superiority. Also Montaigne’s personal knowledge of Greek 
is moderate. Devoid of any vitalism in Ronsard’s sense, he fears the 
voluptuous implications in the Greek hedone, although he likes 
them.’*® At this point it becomes evident that his decisive concept 
of man is not the dignitas humana which links Rabelais to Ronsard, 
but the Christian conditio humana, although in a distorted skeptical 
interpretation’? and with a cynical glance at the new asceticism.’” 

The distorted elements of early devout Jesuit humanism of the 
Spanish type in Montaigne, with his concept of life as a preparation 
for death, made him acceptable to St. Francis of Sales to the degree 
that, as says Professor Friedrich, whole passages of the Introduction 
a la vie dévote read like paraphrases of the Essais."** Actually neither 
the devout nor the pragmatic humanists of the Montaigne type have 
any enthusiasm for Antiquity. Therefore they were bound to find one 
day their humanisms rejected as meaningless because they were in 
the hands of men for whom humanism was no vital necessity. 

One of the oddities of history, however, is the fact that one century 
later a pagan temperament disciplined by a very devout but Jansen- 
istic and particularly Greek education, brought about by himself, in 
the literary realm and for a very short time, that synthesis of human- 
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ism which all the trends of the sixteenth century had missed. The 
man, as everybody knows, was Racine, and his creation: French 
classicism at its peak, a humanism of the purest form. But also this 
humanism of the “anciens” succumbed to the emancipation of the 
Moderns. 


VI. ConcLusIon 


Epitomizing, we may say that the three humanisms in sixteenth- 
century France are not a construction but a discovery of contem- 
porary scholarship, i.e., a historic reality. The definition of the 
Rabelaisian humanism as Christian-Erasmian by Lucien Febvre and 
Raymond Lebégue cannot be contradicted any longer and is supported 
by Marcel Bataillon’s similar findings regarding Spain. Ronsardian 
humanism as the radical pagan type can be established with certitude 
after the successful elimination of its alleged half-Christian Platonism 
by Telle, Merrill, and Toffanin and after the failure of D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis to make a serious Christian phenomenon out of Ronsard 
and his associates in the Pléiade. Singled out by the Calvinists, not 
without reason, as the hated atheist, Ronsard certainly indulged in a 
mental paganism although formally following the Catholic faith and 
fighting politically for an orthodox France. The devout humanism 
was recognized and named by H. Bremond. It was seen in its funda- 
mental difference from the Christian humanism and as culminating 
in a St. Francis of Sales opposed to Erasmus. After it had become 
clear that the moralistic and pragmatic, casuistic and diplomatic impli- 
cations of this humanism constituted a categorical type, the attempt 
was made in this paper to apply this humanistic category to the non- 
devout writers of the end of the century. Montaigne, partly recognized 
from this angle by Janssen, Dréano, and Friedrich, actually could 
find paradoxically but convincingly his place among the devout 
humanists. As a worldling he, no less than Rabelais, tried to get rid 
of things spiritual. But he was no more able to escape his specific 
spiritual environment at the end of the century and after Trent than 
was Rabelais at its beginning and in the full swing of the Reformation. 
Ronsard alone in the spiritual vacuum short of Trent, confusing 
Calvinism with a political rebellion, degrading his own faith to a 
matter of routine and formalism and driven by his inborn Apollinian 
temper, felt unhampered in his venture to make humanism itself a 
cult and a religion. 
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GIRAUDOUX’S GERMAN STUDIES 
By LAURENCE LESAGE 


Jean Giraudoux’s affinity with German authors has not gone unper- 
ceived. In trying to describe or situate his art, numerous critics and 
reviewers have alluded to possible German antecedents or kindred 
geniuses. Aspects of this relationship have been the subject of several 
short articles. M. de Messiéres called attention to the characteristically 
German device of romantic irony in Giraudoux’s work,’ and Professor 
Baldensperger pointed out that Giraudoux’s fundamental aesthetics 
are close to German romanticism. Two more recent contributions 
should be mentioned: a comparison of Amphitryon 38 with Kleist’s 
play of the same name* and my note on Giraudoux’s first published 
work and E. T. A. Hoffmann.‘ 

Although Giraudoux’s works present evidence of a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with German literature, the precise natufe and extent of 
this knowledge are little known. Yet such information would not only 
help in determining questions of specific influence, but throw positive 
light on the general problem of Giraudoux’s artistic formation. The 
purpose of this paper is to make generally available some of the 
information I have been able to gather from a variety of sources: 
official records, references in books of reminiscences, personal testi- 
mony of Giraudoux’s associates, Giraudoux’s own papers.® These last 
yielded a most valuable document, a notebook in German kept while 
Giraudoux was a student, from which I shall present excerpts. 

Giraudoux probably began his study of German at the lycée in 
Chateauroux which now bears his name. A schoolmate recalls Girau- 
doux’s zeal when their “excellent German teacher had them translate 
Goethe.”* One may presume he went on with his German at Lakanal, 
although the loss of the school archives during the occupation prevents 
establishing with precision his curriculum there. However, since 
among all the prizes which are listed for Lakanal’s model pupil there 
is no mention of any distinction in German, it is doubtful whether 
Giraudoux was particularly directed toward German studies before 


1 René E. de Messiéres, “Le Role de l’ironie dans I’ceuvre de Giraudoux,” 


Romanic Review, XXIX (December, 1938), 373-83. 

2 Fernand Baldensperger, ‘ ‘L’Esthétique fondamentale de Jean Giraudoux,” 
French Review, XVIII (October, 1944), 2-10. 

3 J.-J. Anstett, “Jean Giraudoux et H. von Kleist,” Les Langues Modernes, 
(August-October, 1948), 385-93. 

4L. LeSage, “Jean Giraudoux, Hoffmann, and Le Dernier Réve d’Edmond 
About,” Revue de littérature comparée, XXIV (January-March, 1950), 103-07. 

5 The problem of establishing accurately details of Giraudoux’s biography is 
made difficult: by vague and contradictory statements, particularly by the 
memorialists. I have relied upon actual documents whenever possible, but future 
discoveries may well prove some of my conjectures to be erroneous. 

6 Jean-Marc Aucuy, La Jeunesse de Giraudoux (Spid, 1949), p. 144. 
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he entered the Ecole Normale Supérieure in 1903." There, however, 
he encountered Professor Charles Andler, whose dynamic lectures on 
German Romanticism were presenting to students an aesthetic point 
of view radically opposed to conventional French principles. Pro- 
fessor Andler had become maitre de conférences at the Ecole Normale 
in 1893. Under his influence the German section grew in vitality and 
importance. In 1901 he was called to the Sorbonne. It is said that the 
entire literature department attended his lectures on the German 
legends and epics. His enthusiasm and his colorful expression, which 
reached heights of veritable lyricism, captivated his students.® 

This is the man whom Giraudoux chose to call master. Under 
Andler’s guidance, Giraudoux read widely and carefully in German 
authors.® The inspiration of his reading is apparent in his first literary 
effort, published in 1904 while he was still at the Ecole Normale.*° 
Later, it will be upon the occasion of a tribute to Professor Andler that 
Giraudoux undertakes to adapt Siegfried et le Limousin for the the- 
ater. A fragment of a projected Siegfried appears in the collection 
offered by Andler’s former pupils." It is doubtless due to Andler’s 
influence that Giraudoux decided to go on with German towards the 
agrégation. The following year, 1905, he had the good fortune to secure 
a traveling fellowship to Germany. Abandoning the teaching post 
which he had occupied for three days at the lycée Janson,” he left for 
Munich. 

During the summer of 1905, Jean Giraudoux arrived in the Athens 
of the Isar. The exhilaration of this young French intellectual, foot- 
loose in a magic city, is still vividly recalled fifteen years or so later in 
the various versions of Siegfried. His adolescent fervor, heightened by 
poetic reminiscences, caused him to delight in everything he en- 
countered, and he lived happy months with life and literature, dream 
and reality all run together. To judge from Giraudoux’s descriptions, 
Munich was in those days a city of perpetual carnival, surpassing the 
Latin Quarter in opportunities for disguise, escapades, and merry 

7™M. Paul Morand confirms my supposition: “Je ne crois pas qu'il sit bien 
l’allemand avant la rue d’Ulm.” From a personal letter to me, dated December 
17, 1948. 

8 For an account of the career of this great teacher, see Letter-Preface by 
Christian Pfister, Dean of the Faculty of Letters, University of Strasbourg, 
dated February 6, 1924, Mélanges offerts @ Charles Andler par ses amis et ses 
éléves (University of Strasbourg, 1924). 

®The record of the books Giraudoux borrowed from the library of the 
Ecole Normale has been made available through the courtesy of the present 
librarian, M. Pau! Etard. I am indebted also to Mrs. Agnes G. Raymond, who 
interrupted her own research on Giraudoux to obtain microfilms of this record 
as well as of programs for the agrégation. ‘ 

10“T_e Dernier Réve d’Edmond About,” Marseille-Etudiant (1904). 

11 See note 8. —_ 

12 Franz Toussaint, Sentiments distingués (Paris, 1945), p. 280. This bio- 
graphical detail may be open to question, for it seems unusual that Giraudoux 
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student life. An indefatigable tourist, siraudoux explored the city’s 
monuments with Baedeker in hand, carefully noting details of dimen- 
sions and items of historical interest. The panorama of statues and 
steeples which he surveyed every night from his student window is 
eloquently evoked in Siegfried. He tells us of his boarding house, his 
favorite shops, his days of sightseeing, tennis, cycling, and evenings 
of masquerade, opera, amateur theatricals. Every Saturday he took 
the train to Schlossheim with Martha-Eva. He heard Tristan in the 
Stehplaitze, standing in tennis shorts; and, leaning on his racket, he 
watched Lenbach paint, and Mottl, Strauss, and Weingartner each 
direct one act of his beloved Mozart. We have his portrait in Bavarian 
costume: “une culotte noire passepoilée de grenat et coupée aux 
cuisses . . . une chemise gaufrée 4 revers brodés de zinnias, et . . . un 
chapeau émeraude a blaireau de chamois” !** 

Giraudoux’s literary imagination filled the countryside with signs 
and allusions invisible to others. To others the heather and pines at 
dawn seem common property, but for him, 


L’aube . . . était luisante et correcte comme une aube d’Albert Diirer. . . 
Pas un lapin, pas un liévre, pas un geniévre, et un noyer, avec une grive dans 
l’angle comme une signature, pas un ruisseau gelé et sillonné d’une rigole 4 son 
thalweg, pas une croix, que je ne connusse déja par le Petit ou le Grand Testa- 
ment. J’étais dans ce temps épique du Saint Empire qui continue a vivre en 
Allemagne le matin, alors que |’époque romantique n’y reparait que vers midi, et, 
au crépuscule et dans les environs des villes celle du Sturm und Drang. Je 
prenais dans I’air le plus frais ce bain de moyen age que donne la Baviére a son 
réveil, quand ne sortent encore que les étres et les animaux qui n’ont pas changé 
depuis Wallenstein, les belettes, les vairs, les courriers 4 cheval dont les cors 
éveillent . . . les chambriéres qui entr’ouvrent un volet doucement, et de I’épaule, 
car il faut empécher I’autre sein de paraitre et le pot de verveine de tomber. . . . 
Un paysage vu tant de centaines de fois, dans Altdorfer ou dans Wohlgemiith, 
qu’on s’attend a apercevoir soudain dans l’air, comme dans leurs dessins et leurs 
gravures, un gros petit enfant tout nu, ou des mains seules priant, ou des gibets 
célestes. . .. Une aube de conjuration, de pillage, qui s’obstinait 4 ne rien révéler 
de l’Allemagne modern.1* 


The Germany which Giraudoux was seeing owed its great charm to 
Giraudoux’s own fancy. Stubbornly blind to modern Germany, he 
called upon Germany’s literary great to evoke for him their country. 
The shades of Hoffmann and company haunted the streets through 
which Giraudoux sauntered. Paul Morand, whose long and close 
friendship with Giraudoux dates from their meeting in Munich, testi- 
fies that Giraudoux was steeping himself in Romantic authors. He 
stresses their important contribution to the future writer’s turn of 
mind : “Les romantiques allemands sont une des sources de son talent. 
Sans Novalis, sans Jean-Paul Richter surtout, sans Chamisso et La 
Motte Fouqué . . . la personnalité de Giraudoux eit été autre.”** 

18 Siegfried et le Limousin (Paris, 1922), p. 80. 


14 Tbid., pp. 62-64. 
15 “Adieu 4 Giraudoux,” Souvenirs (Genéve, 1948), p. 132. 
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After touring much of Germany and presenting himself to many 
prominent Germans, Giraudoux returned to Paris. On June 23, 1906, 
he took the D.E.S. in German. But life was too brimming full for 
Giraudoux to permit the assiduousness in his work which had made 
him a model /ycéen. Probably even then his success was due more to 
his native brilliance than to his power of discipline. At any rate, he is 
thought to have completed his mémoire on the Festgesinge of Platen** 
only by the collaboration of his obliging comrades, who ransacked the 
library of the Ecole Normale for material to bring the paper to its 
required length !*" 

At the end of the summer Giraudoux took up his studies again to 
prepare for the agrégation. He failed, however, in the examination, 
due to his incompetence in German composition. The following aca- 
demic year (1907-1908) he spent in the United States, at Harvard, 
as a lecteur in French. His interest in German had not flagged, and it 
has been said that he came to our shores in order to study German."* 
We do know that he followed Kuno Francke’s lectures on Goethe that 
year. 

Returning to Paris in the spring of 1908, he established himself 
in the Latin Quarter and tried to earn a living by his pen. We may 
gather that he was still reading and writing in German, however, for 
in a program note to Ondine Giraudoux mentions working with 
Andler in 1909. It was not until 1911, when he entered the government 
service, that he definitely abandoned all thought of the agrégation in 
German. For more than seven years, during which time he had already 
begun to publish his own works, Giraudoux had been a student of 
German literature. 

The most interesting testimony to Giraudoux’s preparation in Ger- 
man is offered by the notebook which he kept during his student years. 
Although it may be impossible to realize the full significance of iso- 
lated entries, even to date or identify certain portions, it seems worth- 
while to make generally available to students and amateurs of Girau- 
doux the contents of this unique document.’® 

The first item of consequence is a list of readings : 


I 
a/ 2iéme Faust: Acte V. Wanderjahre liv. II 
b/ Le Second Romantisme allemand 
1. Ecole de Heidelberg : Contributions d’Arnim, Brentano et Gorres 
a Trosteinsamkeit 


16 This document has apparently not been preserved. 

17 Information offered me in a personal letter by Professor Maurice Boucher, 
based upon an unverified anecdote. 

18 Professor André Morize, in an unpublished address given June 28, 1949, 
during the ceremony relative to the commemorative plaque at 89, quai d’Orsay. 

19 This notebook, from which I quote through the courtesy of M. Jean-Pierre 
Giraudoux, is a conventional exercise book, approximately 7 by 9 inches in size. 
Entries were made here and there in different inks. If we include the miscel- 
laneous documents found in the notebook, we can say that it covers a period of at 
least four years, 1905-1908. 
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Arnim: Isabella von Aegypten 

Brentano: Romanzen vom Rosenkranz 
2. Ecole de Berlin et Dresde 

Fouqué : Undine 

Hoffmann: Der goldene Topf 

Eichendorff : Romanzen 

H. v. Kleist: Katchen von Heilbronn 


‘ II 
a/ Démonologie populaire de l’Allemagne (4 consulter Paul, G. d. g., H. Heine, 
Elementargeister, Ecke dans Kudrun et Dietrichsepen (Sammlung 
Goschen) 
b/ La vie populaire en Allemagne au xv® siécle: Uhland, Volkslieder 
c/ Les théoriciens de la Sainte Alliance (Gorres) 
Les théoriciens de l’art romantique et leurs adversaires (Sulpice, Boisserée, 
Goethe, les Nazaréens) 
Ia/ Le Sturm und Drang 
Von deutscher Art und Kunst (Deutsche Literaturdenkmale des 18. und 19. 
Jahrhunderts) 
Goethe: Poésies sur Frédérique—Wanderessturmlied, An Schwager Kronos, 
Mahometsgesang, Harzreise im Winter, Der Ewige Jude, Urfaust 
Leisewitz—J ulius von Tarent 
Klinger—Die Zwillinge 
Maler Mueller—Die Schafscheer, das Nusskernen 
b/ Poésie lyrique contemporaine : 
Arno Holz, Phantasus 
Stefan George, Der Teppich des Lebens 
Dehmel, Gesammelte Werke, Tome II 
Civilisation 
a/ La vie populaire en Allemagne au xiii® siécle. Meier Helmbrecht 
b/ La vie et l’ceuvre de Diirer 
Dirers schriftliches Vermachtnis—Familienchronik—Tagebuch der Reise in 
die Niederlande: Aus den theoretischen Schriften 
c/ L’Aufklarung 1. L’Aufklarung politique 
2. L’Aufklarung philosophique 
Lessing. Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts 
Herder. Briefe zur Beforderung der Humanitat?° 


The first part of the above list (to and including II, c) is identical 
with the program for the agrégation d’allemand, 1907, as published in 
the Revue universitaire. The rest is from the program of 1908. One 
will note the emphasis upon the Romantics and the inclusion of popu- 
lar demonology. The latter subject will find numerous echoes in 
Giraudoux’s works, particularly in the Siegfried cycle, in Intermezzo, 
and Ondine. The writers studied at this time remained a lifelong in- 
spiration to Giraudoux. We may observe in this record Giraudoux’s 
early encounter with Fouqué and Kleist, who will lead him to Ondine 
and Amphitryon; with Arnim, Brentano, Hoffmann, whose mingling 
of reality and fancy must have appealed strongly to the future author 

20 The text, copied from Giraudoux’s handwriting, is reproduced as faithfully 


as possible. Except for slight obvious errors, no attempt at correction has been 
made. I have omitted page references and editions of the German works. 
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of Intermezzo. Is not the heroine (as in Arnim’s story) also called 
Isabelle, and is there not talk of the mandragora? As a critic and 
theorist, Giraudoux will not forget Herder’s folk theories. 

Additional bibliography on single sheets was inserted in the note- 
book. It includes the major works and criticism of Kleist, Hoffmann, 
Chamisso, Fouqué, and Brentano; several miscellaneous documents 
which throw light upon Giraudoux’s Wanderjahre ; and names and 
addresses and a hotel bill confirming that Giraudoux was in Trieste in 
1905. While studying in Munich, Giraudoux must have advertised for 
a companion with whom he could converse in German. We come across 
this amusing reply, the only document we possess of this important 
period of his life: 


To Mons. Jean M. H. Giraudoux, Hier, Amalienstr 14, I, Eberlein. 
[Postmarked Munich, 28 September 1905] 
P.P. 

Ich las zufallig Ihr Inserat und ware gern bereit, demselben naher zu 
treten. Von Geburt Nordd. 27 Jahr alt, bin ich fein gebildet und weitgereist. Ich 
wiinsche Anschluss an j. Herrn, der moglich etwas Interesse fiir Literatur, 
Theater, Kunst u. Natur haben sollte. Noch bemerke ich, dass ich mich in 
angesehener Stellung befinde und Beziehungen zu den besten Kreisen habe. . . . 


This individual may well be the prototype of the students appearing in 
the Siegfried books, who guide tourists and give language lessons. A 
testimony to Giraudoux’s American visit is a newspaper correspond- 
ent’s card, identifying him as an accredited representative of Figaro at 
Harvard University. It is signed by Gaston Calmette, September 19, 
1907. Giraudoux has noted the hour of Professor Francke’s lectures : 
three times weekly at 12. 

The major part of the notebook consists of fragmentary composi- 
tions.** It is a practice book in which Giraudoux tried his hand at 
expression in the German language. Life at a spa is the theme of a little 
sketch : 


Man darf den Gast der Badorter nicht verschmahen. Ich meine Gast, der 
nicht krank ist, und der neben den Leberkranken oder den Schwindsiichtigen fir 
das Vergniigen lebt. Nicht dass das Badeleben im allgemeinen die Seele und den 
Witz erregt, sie [sic] besitzt aber ganz besondere Reize, die mit einigen lang- 
weiligen Stunden wohlfeil sind. Alle hellen Tage besteht das Badeleben aus 
Spaziergangen auf den [sic] Casino oder auf den Tennisplatz. Dort findet man 
Schreibzimmer, wo man schlafen kann, und Conzertkammern, wo es nicht ver- 
boten ist, zu schnarchen. Alle Leute sind schweigsam, hoflich und mit Ge- 
schmack angekleidet; es ist eine Ruhe fiir die Augen, wenn nicht fiir die Nase, 
denn die Damen starke Parfums aus den rothen Haaren aushauchten. Es kommt 
manchmal vor, dass Rennen draussen, auf der neuen Pferdebahn stattfinden, 
dann sitzt einer ganz allein im Casino, und wird von jedem mit rother Miitze 
versehenen Beamten feierlich gegrusst. Dieses Vergniigen aber ist iiberall zu 
verkaufen. Um zehn Uhr abends, aber, fangt das wirkliche und eigentiimliche 
Casinoleben [an?]. Wahrend der Pausen des Theaters, und wahrend die dicken 
Bankdirecktoren und die mageren Ratspersonen um einen Tisch herum sitzen, 


21 There are four in all. 
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riechen die Palmen starker, und die griinen Stiihle laden jeden miiden Korper 
ein. 
Wenn ich heute so verstimmt bin, muss ich es meinem Freund Rother auf das 
Conto schreiben. Ich kam zu ihm mit der Handschrift meiner ersten Novelle, 
strahlend vom Vatergliick, und die schénen Satze, die abgerundeten Episoden 
klangen noch sehr harmonisch zu [sic] meinen Ohren. Er las aber die sorg- 
faltig auf neues Papier abgeschriebenen Kapitel zuerst mit lachelndem Mund, als 
ob er die franzdsische Aufgabe eines jungen Madchens lies [sic], dann schnitt 
er ein verzogenes Gesiclt, und er hatte vielleicht nicht weiter gelesen, wenn ich 
ihm die Novelle in den Handen gelassen hatte. 


Giraudoux’s errors in gender, syntax, and his questionable diction 
explain eloquently his failure in the agrégation. His German composi- 
tion is as spontaneous as the books he will soon be writing. He con- 
fides to his notebook his thoughts about Karl Immermann, about the 
novel Niels Lyhne. There is an entry concerning the Impressionists 
towards whom Giraudoux seems to have been particularly drawn at 
this time. And between pages of his own compositions we find verses 
in violet ink, a portion of Der Tor und der Tod by Hofmannsthal. 

Although our information concerning Giraudoux’s years as a stu- 
dent of German is still far from complete, we have enough to make us 
fully aware of their importance. We know that Giraudoux’s affinity 
with the German authors is no fortuitous encounter, one of those 
curious phenomena where an artist in his own independent peregrina- 
tion seems to have wandered into a familiar path. Nor can we dismiss 
this affinity as merely an indirect influence filtering down through 
French Symbolism. We know now that he served a lengthy and formal 
apprenticeship as a student of German literature. In trying to recon- 
struct Giraudoux’s student days, my aim has been to indicate the 
large place German studies occupied in his literary formation and to 
assemble what facts are available to provide a concrete basis for com- 
parative studies. There remains the much greater task of tracing the 
influence of the German masters through Giraudoux’s writings and 
the formulation of Giraudoux’s final attitude towards German culture. 


Pennsylvania State College 
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Theory of Literature. By Rene WetLeK and Austin Warren. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949. Pp. x + 403. $4.50. 


Professors Wellek and Warren have produced in this important and valuable 
book a systematic and complete working out of a literary theory which includes 
all the techniques of scholarship and criticism. According to their announced 
aim, the authors endeavor to escape the extremes of either an impressionistic 
“second creation” of a work of literature, or a scholarly accumulation of facts 
“about” it, by setting up a system which permits a poem or prose work to be 
seen in both its particular and its general aspects. And in this attempt, even 
though some readers may be left with a slight dissatisfaction, the authors have 
achieved a remarkable degree of success. 

The book is divided into five sections of varying length: Definitions and 
Distinctions; Preliminary Operations; The Extrinsic Approach, through the 
relations of literature to: society, biography, psychology, ideas, and the other 
arts; The Intrinsic Study of Literature, which forms the longest part; and 
The Academic Situation, which attempts to suggest better methods of graduate 
college training in literature. All this is expounded by means of a careful and 
complex analysis and supported by prodigious learning, for the authors quote 
not only from Western European but also from Slavic scholarship, with special 
reliance upon the Russian formalists. The student will find this an invaluable 
handbook, almost encyclopedic in scope, well informed, and tersely put. 

Although it is not possible in brief scope to indicate the wealth of detail or 
the depth of scholarship displayed, a few examples can be picked to show 
the viewpoint of the authors. And it is important to see that their position lies 
not so much between impressionism and science (which the authors point out 
are often combined in the old-fashioned historical scholar), as between posi- 
tivism and the new criticism. This distinction is perhaps the more important, 
since impressionism is dead as a vital theory, while the scientific and new 
critical schools are contesting for students. On such a scale Wellek and Warren 
will be found much closer to the new critics. 

They are most favorably impressed by the intrinsic approach, since they 
believe that aesthetic analysis is pivotal and keeps the study centered on litera- 
ture itself. Ideas, they say, do not add to the artistic value of a work of 
literature except as they contribute to the degree of “complexity and coher- 
ence”—“of integration and artistic intensity.” Aesthetic worth is built around 
“difficult beauty,” or the successful “amalgamation” of diverse materials. And 
literary history becomes the literature-centered history of genres. 

Conversely, the chief objects of their disapproval are positivism and rela- 
tivism. Though both authors are too sound scholars to throw historical method 
out the window, they decry attempts at causal studies because the problems are 
oversimplified, and they feel generally that attempts to apply scientific methods 
to literature will produce only meager results. Moreover, they oppose a cultural 
or aesthetic relativism, and since they do not accept Platonic absolutism either, 
they seem to end in an eclectic compromise called “Perspectivism,” which falls 
back for its norm on the trained tastes of “competent” readers for whom beauty 
is present in a literary work. If this seems to go back to Arnold’s touchstone 
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theory, the authors at least take up the work analytically on a number of levels 
and from a number of points of view. 

Thus, though the new critic may be shocked at the care and detail devoted 
to the supposedly inferior extrinsic studies, the positivist (i.e., believer in 
scientific method) will find more to object to. Indeed each group may be 
bothered by the straddling Hegelian synthesis (p. 157) from which the mental 
pattern of the United States is getting farther and farther away. Yet despite 
these possible objections; despite the hiding of the footnotes at the end, and 
despite an excessive compactness of exposition, this is a book which all literary 
scholars will find full of suggestion for future work, whether checking the 
validity of a proposed hierarchy of figures of speech or reading some new 
sociological theories. 


ALEXANDER C. Kern 
University of Iowa 


Ritual Magic. By E. M. Butier. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1949. 
Pp. x + 329. $5.00. 


All students of comparative literature will be interested in the vast amount 
of arcane material brought together by Professor Butler in his Ritual Magic. 
The author is already well known for his study of the Faust legend in the 
Myth of the Magus, published in 1947. In his preface the author draws a contrast 
between the two works. The new book, he says, is much narrower in scope than 
the earlier one. It deals with “only a limited number of printed texts localized 
almost exclusively in Europe and concentrated for the most part in specimens 
of a quasi-modern nature.” The chief focus of interest lies, as in the earlier work, 
in the legends concerned with Faust. 

The book is an account of human error rather than human wickedness. The 
author feels that Black Magic is not nearly so black as it has been painted, 
that folly is, on the whole, more prevalent than vice. It would not therefore be 
quite accurate to say that this book is an exact complement to Professor 
Loomis’ recent work on White Magic. 

For all who are interested in occultism, especially as it manifests itself in 
literature, the collection of texts and the discussion presented in this book will 
be invaluable. 


Stirx THoMPsoN 
Indiana University 


The Poet Chaucer. By Nevitt Cocuitt. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, Home University Library of Modern Knowledge, 185, 
1949. Pp. xii + 185. $2.00. 


This book is one of the very best yet encountered for stirring up an insistent 
desire to read Chaucer. It possesses so many excellencies that a reviewer 
yearns for more space to assail its deficiencies, because pecadillos in a saint 
are more to be reprehended than mortal sins in a wanhope. At Heaven's gate 
the Elect will find a brief entry that records their shortcomings, but the balance 
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of the page Bright and Fair will speak laudation. Here, however, praise comes 
first and sparsely, but the blame is spread with a more liberal hand. 

Authors would be blessed if critics and commentators, including Professor 
Coghill, gave more heed to Chaucer’s prayer for the future of “litel myn 
tregedie”—his Troilus and Criseyde: 


And red wher-so thou be, or elles songe 
That thou be understonde I god beseche! 


One doubts that prayer has been heeded when he reads (p. 91) Coghill’s remark 
that Chaucer neglected character development for his heroines, Criseyde alone 
excepted. “He is always in a semi-comic hurry about them, spends little 
invention on their characters or personalities and presses on to a finish as if 
he had lost interest or confidence in their importance. . . .” As sample proof 
of this Coghill cites 


I coude folwe, word for word, Virgile, 
But it wolde lasten al to longe while 
Dido) 


Wel can Oveyde hire letter in vers endyte, 
Which were as now to long for me to wryte. 
(Medea) 

This certainly is a misreading of Chaucer’s intent and of his creative theory, 
for Chaucer comments over and over on his omissions which are based on the 
principle of unity or of relative relevance. For example, his omission of detailing 
Troilus’ valorous triumphs in battle: 


And if I hadde y-taken for to wryte 

The armes of this ilke worthy man, 

Than wolde I of his batailles endyte. 

But for that I to wryte first bigan 

Of his love, I have seyd as that I can. 

His worthy dedes, who-so list hem here, 

Reed Dares, he can telle hern alle y-ferre. 

(Book V, 1765-71) 

Or again, Chaucer exhibits his conscious economy of narration by avoidance 
of retelling something given in essence by anticipation as in the Pardoner’s 
Tale touching the conspiratorial death of the third and youngest ryotour where 
Chaucer asks, 


What nedeth it to sermone of it more? 
For right as they had caste his deeth bifore, 
Right so they han him slayn, and that anon. 


Such omissions strongly suggest that the Clerk of Oxenford’s theory of expres- 
sion was borrowed from his creator who “Noght o word spak . . . more than 
was nede ... And that . . . short and quik, and ful of hy sentence.” Thus, 
internal evidence argues that Chaucer’s treatment of his heroines was deter- 
mined by over-all consideration of his central theme and purpose rather than 
out of a hurried impatience with the foibles of feminine-kind. 

Another example of critical pronouncement from which the reviewer is 
impelled to dissent is that in Troilus and Criseyde Chaucer “was not concerned 
to show the falseness of women but the falseness of courtly love itself” (p. 67). 
On the next page Troilus’ fall from felicity is not due to the false principles 
of courtly love but because “All is Fortune . . . the element of ill luck . . . so 
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paramount as only to be explainable in terms of some universal, hostile 
power. That was the shape of Chaucer’s new kind of poem.” And on page 82 
Troilus “was in a universe governed by Necessity. It had been decreed from 
everlasting that he was to be robbed of Criseyde. He and she had been cast 
for a Tragedy. It is the moment for his long soliloquy from Boethius, on the 
impossibility of free will, the core of his tragedy.” If all this is true, how 
could acceptance of the courtly love code be responsible, and Chaucer’s 
philosophy be shown deficient? 

On page 139 Coghill says of the envoy to the Grisilde story that it is “the 
only time in The Canterbury Tales [Chaucer] openly usurps the mouth of a 
character to confute him.” How about the Pardoner’s Tale, lines 915-18? 

Except among scholars (for whom the book was not written) little in it 
will be found to blame and far more to praise. The make-up and the printing 
are a tribute to the enduring integrity of the Oxford University Press which 
continues to make good books in a world that ever moves closer to proclaiming 
that not Whirl, but Shoddiness, is King. 


Gartanp ETHEL 
University of Washington 


Shakespeare's King Lear: A Critical Edition. Edited by Georce Ian Duture. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949. Pp. ix + 425. $5.50. 


In his preface, Professor Duthie writes: “The aim of this work is to present 
the reader with a text of King Lear which will be as near to what Shakespeare 
wrote as I believe it is possible for us to get. I do not propose to undertake 
exegesis, or to deal with other literary matters, unless this is necessitated by 
textual problems. My sole purpose is to establish the text.” 

Before any critic can proceed to establish a text, he must come to some 
definite conclusions about the nature of the manuscript underlying his copy. 
The problem of King Lear is in two parts: the manuscript for Ql and the 
copy for F, each of which has some authority. The problem of F has been 
clarified for some time, and Professor Duthie properly devotes only a few pages 
to it. The manuscript behind the “Pied Bull” Quarto, however, has been the 
subject of considerable debate, speculations having ranged from Shakespeare’s 
own foul papers to a stenographic report. 

To this question Mr. Duthie devotes almost a hundred pages of his intro- 
duction. Using the same keen sense for discovering and evaluating memorial 
corruption which he demonstrated in his study of the bad quarto of Hamlet 
(1941), he is able to prove beyond any question that the copy is a makeshift 
prompt book reconstructed by a group of actors dictating to a scribe. The 
case is so completely convincing that its major thesis, one expects, will never 
be seriously challenged hereafter. This important matter is now settled, although 
some few details need filling in. 

After a lengthy discussion of the Quarto and Folio variants which have 
been chosen or rejected, Mr. Duthie presents his critical old-spelling text based 
on the Folio, with a full apparatus of the Q and F variants. In his choice of 
substantive readings there would seem little reason to qualify the results of his 
critical method, and in this respect we have what is probably the most 
thoughtful text available. As applied to the “accidentals”—the second criterion 
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by which every old-spelling text must be judged—certain necessary biblio- 
graphical investigations are unaccountably lacking to make the text somewhat 
less than’ definitive. For example, whereas Mr. Duthie took account of the 
proof-variants in Q1 listed by Greg, he did not himself collate multiple copies 
of F on which his own text is based. For all we know, therefore, his text may 
contain a random mixture of corrected and uncorrected formes of some interest 
for accidentals and possibly even for substantives. 

Certain editorial practices are at least arguable. A fair amount of perfectly 
clear rhetorical punctuation is alte. 4 to coincide with modern syntactical 
principles, a dangerous operation in .n old-spelling text. In general, when 
bibliographical considerations enter, Mr. Duthie is on less certain ground than 
when his critical faculties have free scope. There is marked difference in the 
authority with which he discusses important substantive variants almost cer- 
tainly corrected in F by Scribe E, and the dozens of little minor quasi-substan- 
tive variants such as “amongst” versus “among” or “opulent” versus “opilent” 
and so on. In certain cases philological grounds might have strengthened his 
choices; others would doubtless have yielded to purely bibliographical analysis, 
a more certain ground than personal preference or the general authority of F 
applied to readings where it is debatable that Scribe E would have bothered 
to intervene. 

We have, then, in this edition an authoritive account of the nature and origin 
of the manuscript of Q1 beyond anything previously offered. In the vast majority 
of its substantive readings the text is surely the soundest that has yet been 
contrived within the limits of the editor’s lack of information about the degree 
of proof-correction in F. But the old-spelling features of the text are not as 
yet definitive and will require further bibliographical investigation before a 
number of points and minor readings can be settled. 


Frepson Bowers 
University of Virginia 


Joseph Hall’s “Heaven upon Earth” and “Characters of Vertues and Vices.” 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Rupotr Kirx. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1948. Pp. xiii + 214. $5.00. 


This handsomely turned out edition of two characteristic pieces of Hall’s 
should be thought of as one of a series of three books, of which the other two, 
provided for us by the same seventeenth-century scholar, are Stradling’s 1594 
translation of Lipsius on Constancy (1939) and James’s 1598 translation of 
Du Vair on the moral philosophy of the Stoics (forthcoming). The three to- 
gether can show us how Stoicism, or rather that portion of the ancient philoso- 
phy which concerned itself with certain aspects of ethical conduct, was 
redomesticated in English Christian thought; it would be more accurate to say 
“Christian thought written in English.” 

The editor is commendably modest about claiming newness for his author. 
He points out the predecessors of “characters” in other literary forms in the 
centuries before Hall brought out his Characters as a separate genre; he 
notices the appearance of strands of Stoical thought in authors popular in 
the Middle Ages (Cicero, Boethius). In fact, his tempered claims make a 
pretty contrast with the easy way in which contemporaries were ready to hail 
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this particular bishop as the English Seneca, when for some centuries bishop 
after bishop with quite as Senecan a tinge to his thinking must have gone 
untagged to his grave, mere Christians all of them. This probably shows 
something not about our greater competence in dealing with the history of 
thought, but about the extreme importance of the element of form. Hall poured 
his Senecanism into the mold Seneca had used—the short moral essay in prose; 
it was when this happened (and got published in the vernacular) that men 
realized and put a name to something which had gone on for centuries. 

Hall’s age was quite right in stressing Hall as a Seneca rather than as a 
Stoic; and we should perhaps take more care to follow them in this. Not only 
do these writings show a very small pinch of Stoic to a very large admixture 
of Christian, but one must find most remarkable of all the fact that a man 
who utilizes such a very limited portion of the body of Stoic thought should have 
been seen, for so long, as important in the development of “Neo-Stoicism.” 
A neat way to observe the limited and ubiquitous character of the “Stoic” 
elements in Hall is to turn to a study of Stoic elements in another English 
writer—Wordsworth; as we look, eg., at Dr. Jane Worthington’s study of 
Wordsworth and Roman prose and think of what is absent in Hall, we must 
be impressed with how little it takes to give a dog a name. 

However, it was his contemporaries, not his editor, who gave it to him 
(although all this, added to what we know of medieval Christian Stoicism, of 
the early sixteenth-century general revival of Stoicism, of the uninterrupted 
influence of Stoic concepts like that of Natural Law, etc., would make one 
take exception to one single phrase of the editor’s—Hall as “creating a 
Neostoic philosophy for his country” [pp. 64, 52]). This extremely minor 
disagreement does not keep us from profiting by one of the major accom- 
plishments of the introduction: to show the close relationship between Heaven 
upon Earth, as a theoretical presentation, and the Characters as illustrative 
“speaking pictures.” This relationship claimed by the editor seems substantiated 
by his analysis, which is besides a useful digest of the major emphases in the 
thought of both books. The divergences from Theophrastus’ method are 
economically demonstrated by incorporating the treatment of that problem with 
others in an analysis of one typical character of Hall’s. 

One of the most useful and astonishing sections of the introduction outlines 
for us “Hall’s Reputation on the Continent,” by means of the hard and firm 
facts of translations and editions of Hall, known in many languages as “the 
Christian Seneca.” Since part of Hall’s reputation for novelty must have 
resulted from relative novelty of manner, it is profitable for us that this editor, 
who might have declined the gambit with a remark or two about Strong 
Lines, chooses rather to demonstrate the nature of Hall’s Senecan style by 
an analysis of sections from the text of the Characters. He applies Croll’s 
distinguishing characteristics of the curt style; if, e.g., the third of these seems 
not quite tenable as a distinguishing criterion, that merely shows the need 
presently to refine upon the points made in Croll’s brilliant pioneering studies 
of seventeenth-century prose style. Sentence length, as noted by both Earle and 
Milton (with his entertaining jibe at Hall, see Bush, p. 182), and cadence 
may seem to us even more strikingly responsible for the flavor of the style. 
But here there intervenes a lack with which no editor could be expected to 
cope; in this area of study we are as badly in need as are the choreographers 
of a well-developed and accepted system of notation. The music, the identifying 
tone, of a prose style escapes us. 
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The editor notes the relation of previous “descriptio” of persons to rhetoric; 
a further tie which someone should perhaps look into is the fact that Hall’s 
title characterismes indicates his consciousness of their relation to what rhetors 
were’ accustomed to teach under the rhetorical figure of that name, charac- 
terismus. It is described by Sherry (1555) as the expression or painting out 
either of body or mind of a person; and Quintilian says (under ethology, the 
other name given it—by Seneca, e.g., see Introduction, p. 24) that it is used 
as an exercise for students. We know this to have been medieval practice. It 
would not surprise most of us to perceive that the Renaissance was not so 
much initiating a fresh genre, or exhuming a classical literary form, as simply 
showing itself especially adept at getting whatever one learned in Freshman 
Latin into print in English. 

To conclude, this is a very handsome book, and editor and Press should be 
congratulated on format. We must only wryly attach to this, as a possibly 
related fact, the mournful reflection that books are becoming too expensive 
for any of us to own. 

RosEMonD TuVE 
Connecticut College 


History of the Pre-Romantic Novel in England. By James R. Foster. New 
York: The Modern Language Association of America, Monograph Series 
XVII, 1949. Pp. xi + 294. $4.50. 


Professor Foster observes that the aim of his monograph “is to give an 
account of the pre-romantic narratives which appeared in England during the 
eighteenth century and to describe the French novels influencing them.” But 
the observation is misleading. Actually this study divides into two distinct 
parts: (1) a brief critique of sensibility and Deism, in which Professor Foster 
advances the thesis that “The moral sense of the sentimentalist [fictionist] 
is the same, or virtually the same, as the inner sense or sentiment intérieur 
of the deist—the most obnoxious feature of deism to orthodoxy because this 
sense is prior to religion and therefore independent of it”; (2) a catalogue 
of sentimental fiction with discursive criticisms and plot recapitulations. The 
first of these, despite the writer’s elucidations, remains strongly contentious; the 
second is valuable and informative. 

Professor Foster’s equation of Deism and sentimentalism is provocative, 
but by his own admission (p. 5), the parallel can be allowed only if we define 
Deism “in its widest possible sense.” Yet, even in the wastes of a wide-latitude 
definition, Deism is restricted by the author to a “central doctrine [of] the 
belief in a natural religion based on reason.” It is manifest that the “natural 
light” of Lord Herbert of Cherbury is in agreement with some of the enthusi- 
asms of the eighteenth century, but sentimentalism, the cultivated responsiveness 
to every possible stimulus, is not always deistic in its origins or demonstration. 

The inspiration of Richardson’s bourgeois realism, Goldsmith’s benevolence, 
Smollett’s quixotic zeal (Launcelot Greaves), Sterne’s eccentricity (so mad, 
sO wise, so gay, as Diderot called it), Miss Burney’s manners transcript, Bage’s 
utopian amelioratives, Miss Radcliffe’s Udolphian horrors, Godwin’s political 
polemicism is Deism, only if we allow the new philosophy to be all of these 
things. Ostensibly, it is not. Professor Foster’s difficulties are conspicuously 
seen in his last chapter where he discusses the Gothic novel (Chapter IX). Here 
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the major attention is given Ann Radcliffe, and conveniently, for her heroines 
amply illustrate the cultivated responsiveness of sentimentalism, but is this the 
complete Renascence of Wonder? What of Walpole? Of Lewis? Of antiquari- 
anism and medievalism? Of the lugubrious sentiment of the new affliction? 
Of the Gothic-fostered oriental tale? These come to mind, and to see in 
Gothicism the same impulse (Deism) which nurtured the triumphant bourgeois 
virtue of Richardson earlier in the century is at best suspect. The very authority 
whom Professor Foster calls to his aid (Emile Bréhier, Histoire de la 
Philosophie (Paris, 1929]) in his equation of sentimentalism-Deism fails him, 
for M. Bréhier is viewing sensibility at the high level of intellectual credo, and 
illustrates this philosophy of feeling by reference to the deist Shaftesbury. If 
it is Deism that the author sees in the varied fiction that he discusses, it is a 
much watered philosophy whose lumen naturae never filtered down to the 
popular mind and whose vagaries remained locked in the sacrosanct zeal of its 
champions. Bishop Butler’s answer to Tindall’s Christianity as old as the 
Creation did not even cause a ripple in the popular consciousness and obligation. 
Deism’s championship of freedom for inquiry and its desire to reach solid 
foundations make it one of the real milestones in the history of theological 
thought (see John Hunt, Religious Thought tn England, rev. ed. [1896]), but 
it is not in basis the inspiration of Professor Foster’s fiction. The fiction, senti- 
mental and otherwise, must be explained by the middle-class mores (Pamela), 
benevolent sentimentalism (Vicar of Wakefield), and whimsicality (Tristram 
Shandy) ; the Gothic novel (albeit sentimental in its characterization) is at 
once corrective of the sentimental addiction, as it is a product of the new 
fascination for the “Gothic barbarity.” The utopian ameliorative of Bage and 
the thinly concealed political reform of Godwin are the expressions of a pro- 
nounced economic exigency which heralded the reverberations of revolutionary 
and legislative reform. It is these lines of development which we should have 
pursued rather than that debilitating, procrustean Deism within which the 
author chose to view his fictionists. 

In the second part cf the work (as we divide it) Professor Foster shows an 
encyclopedic knowledge of the minor fiction. Here we find real value and im- 
portance. The recapitulations of the plots of dozens of inaccessible novels (e.g., 
Letters from Felice to Charlotte by Mary Collyer) make the book indispensable 
for the eighteenth-century scholar, and the critical discussions are fresh and 
informative. In a range of discussion which encompasses several hundred titles 
no blanket assessment can be made, but the random checking of titles and 
dates has disclosed the author’s meticulous scholarship. On some points questions 
might be raised concerning the attribution of some of the novels, but of these 
there are few. An example will suffice. Sarah Fielding’s authorship of The 
Cry is not definitive; and to her bibliography Professor Foster might have 
added participation in her brother’s A Journey from this world to the next 
(see A. Digeon, Revue Anglo-Américaine, VIII [1931], 428-30). Preliminary 
to the discussion and history of his fiction, the author has written two chapters 
on Marivaux and Prévost, and to these chapters he conveniently refers for 
influence and similarity as his history unfolds. These chapters are interesting 
and informed, but it is unfortunate to see Professor Foster go against the 
general scholarship in suggesting that Prévost and Marivaux strongly influ- 
enced Richardson (see my Samuel Richardson: A List of Critical Studies 
[Brooklyn, 1948]). The psychological realism of Marivaux might suggest 
Richardson, but Richardson was incapable of the poignancy which prompted 
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Stendhal to say, “Lisez la Marianne de Marivaux; cela vous guérira du 
phoebus.” In the discussion of Prévost’s wide influence, Professor Foster is 
well informed, but his suggestion of deistic and Jansenist inspiration for la 
grande passion in which Prévost excels can hardly be allowed.. The author 
explains that Prévost’s disavowal of the Deism of Wollaston, Collins, and 
Toland (in Pour et Contre) was for “prudential reasons,” but this would fail 
to impress the Prévost scholar (see V. Schnoeder, L’abbé Prévost, sa vie et sa 
romans [Paris, 1898]). Unallowable is the depreciatory tone which discusses 
the life of Prévost: why mention the aneurism that killed Prévost and speculate 
that its etiology was syphilitic when all is unknown? In the discussion of the 
major novelists (e.g., Smollett, Goldsmith, Richardson, etc.) some objections 
may be raised by their critics and bibliographers. The discussion of Smollett, 
particularly, is open to correction. Professor Foster feels that the Memoirs of a 
Lady of Quality were authored by Lady Vane, assisted by Dr. John Shebbeare. 
But it has recently been shown (Philological Quarterly, July, 1948) that the 
authorship is Dr. Peter Shaw’s. We fail to agree that Launcelot Greaves is a 
reform novel or novel of ideas. Little separates it from the earlier fiction. Its 
panorama of rogues remains picaresque in origin, and even Bowling and Trun- 
nion reappear in Crowe. The author has failed to see the novel for his confined 
attention to the quixotic squire. The Travels Through France and Italy does 
not so much foreshadow Humphry Clinker as it is in keeping with Smollett’s 
financial difficulties and the ready market for travel fiction. It has been fashion- 
able to characterize Humphry Clinker as a full indication of Smollett’s basic 
geniality, and to see Matthew Bramble as autobiographic; Professor Foster 
follows this but adds several sentimental tableaux that he discerns in the novel. 
Most of the situations of Humphry Clinker retain the early picaresque verve, 
and is it not important that, titularly, the emphasis is placed on these? The 
portrait of Bramble does not mitigate this emphasis, and if we allow auto- 
biographic inspiration, still his geniality is not cause to ascribe the cultivated 
responsiveness to Smollett. Smollett was, and remained, basically a satiric 
realist. 
Francesco Corpasco 

Long Island University 


Matthew Arnold. By Lionet Trittinc. New York: Columbia University Press; 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1949. Pp. 465. $5.00. 


This is a reissue, with the addition of a five-paragraph “Preface to the Second 
Edition,” of a work first published by W. W. Norton and Company in 1939; 
except for the few introductory pages, the pagination of the first edition remains. 
It is a work that deserves to be kept in print—not only because it has so much 
of Professor Trilling’s wide and deep delving into the life and literature of 
Arnold’s times, but also because it has so much of Arnold in it. The book is 
established as important to all students of that poet and critic whose effect upon 
English-speaking civilization has been great and before many more years may 
become much greater. As one re-reads Trilling’s Introductory Note written for 
the 1939 edition, he is struck with the continued value, in 1949, of the thought 
and methods of expression of Arnold. Trilling asserts for the new edition that 
he himself is still impressed with the “intense relevance to the cultural and 
political situation of the world” that the study of Arnold possesses. 
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The Columbia University Press has done wisely in making the work available. 
It has become almost a center of reference. A person investigating a topic con- 
cerned with Arnold is soon faced with the question, “What does Trilling say 
about this?” More than one subsequent study of Arnold has begun with refer- 
ence to a statement in Trilling’s book. A recent example is J. D. Jump’s 
“Matthew Arnold and the Spectator” in the Review of English Studies for 
January, 1949. ’ 

Readers need not always, and will not always, agree with its conclusions, 
expressed or implied; but those who read it are always stimulated and enriched, 
both by Trilling’s careful, polished work and by their own thinking that it has 
provoked. 

How good it is, good in a strong sense of the word, to read a scholarly book 
supplied, as is this book, with a more than casual bibliography and—this is 
important—with indication of sources for its information and quotations ! 

The new preface is brief and in part disappointing. The author states that 
after ten years he is now aware of some errors in the book. He has been able to 
correct “certain literal inaccuracies”; but “because of technical considerations 
a revision of the text was not possible.” He proceeds to declare himself relieved 
that he is thus prevented from being led to make fundamental revisions in the 
book. And later he says that he would not now write the same things of Arnold 
that he wrote ten years ago. Yet he affirms that so far as he knows he would 
not now change “in any essential way” his account of Arnold’s thought. He also 
says that he would not now write quite so much as Arnold’s advocate “on 
certain particular points,” but he gives no hint as to what those points are. In 
an earlier paragraph he admits two faults in the book: (1) insufficient presen- 
tation of Arthur Hugh Clough; (2) insufficient attention to the aesthetics of 
Arnold’s poetry. Though there are some good things in the new preface, the 
author at times creates an impression that he is endeavoring to explain his 
lack of revision and is feeling somewhat unhappy about his endeavors. 


Wiuiam D. TempLeMAN 
University of Southern California 


Hawthorne’s Last Phase. By Epwarp Hutcuins Davipson. New Haven: 
Yale Studies in English, Vol. 111, 1949. Pp. xiv + 172. $3.75. 


Hawthorne’s Last Phase considers the unfinished novels of Hawthorne’s 
closing years. The Ancestral Footstep, Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret, Septimius 
Felton, and The Dolliver Romance. By tracing the numerous unpublished pre- 
paratory studies and drafts of these novels from their beginnings to their furthest 
stage of completeness, Professor Davidson attempts to furnish a valid description 
of Hawthorne’s methods of composition. Students of Hawthorne will be grateful 
to the author for reproducing the exceptionally interesting experimental 
“studies,” for his careful analysis of the longer “drafts,” and for his valuable 
bibliography of the manuscript materials. By virtue of his labors, work on this 
part of Hawthorne’s career can now proceed with considerably greater certainty. 

Critically, however, Professor Davidson has not equipped himself for his task. 
He has formed no general view of Hawthorne’s significance upon which to 
base particular observations. His method might unkindly be called impressionism 
grounded upon platitude. His attitude wavers between the proprietary (“With 
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this manifold evidence before us, we can look over a great novelist’s shoulder 
...”), the awestricken, and the patronizing. By dint of flattening the meaning 
of “Romance” and confusing it with the connotations of “Romantic,” by re- 
peated and injudicious references to Hawthorne’s “magic,” and by indiscriminate 
use of “imagination,” he manages to portray his subject as an uneasy mixture 
of magician and imbecile. He solves the problem of Hawthorne’s literary decline 
in somewhat under four pages. In short, Hawthorne’s Last Phase is an odd 
though regrettably far from unusual combination of scholarly conscientiousness 
with critical irresponsibility. 

Professor Davidson has dealt inadequately with a number of the valuable 
problems suggested by his study. His thesis, that the methods of the unfinished 
novels are representative also of the novels of the major phase, is inherently 
reasonable, although his own repeated emphasis upon the later failure of Haw- 
thorne’s powers might raise some doubts. But he makes no real effort to supply 
the correlation necessary to prove his point. He fails to indicate the great 
interest and value of at least parts of both Septimius Felton and The Dolliver 
Romance. He does scant justice to the important theme of earthly immortality, 
which is the chief connection between the unfinished novels and the body of 
Hawthorne’s work. Withal, Hawthorne’s Last Phase is a genuine contribution 
to Hawthorne scholarship; but one must regret the opportunities which have 
been missed. 

Ricuarp Harter Focie 
Tulane University 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society, University of Virgmia. Edited by 
Frepson Bowers. Volume I, 1948-1949. Charlottesville: Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia, 1948. Pp. 204. $3.50. 


The appearance of this handsomely printed annual is an event of some 
importance, for which the credit is largely due to the energy and enterprise 
of the editor. He, more than anyone else, is responsible for the fact that not 
only has the University of Virginia a bibliographical society (and what other 
American university has one?), but that a group of colleagues and students 
have become sufficiently interested in the history and practice of printing to 
make discoveries and record their findings. Advances in knowledge come most 
readily under the stimulus of a congenial atmosphere where colleagues are 
attracted by allied problems, and where hypotheses can be subjected to the 
criticism of sympathetic co-workers. Of course, not all of these papers have 
come out of Charlottesville, but enough of them have done so to stamp on the 
collection the imprint of a group. 

It is appropriate that Jefferson should be the subject of the first two papers. 
Joseph M. Carriére discusses the Abbé Morellet’s translation of Jefferson's 
Notes on Virginia and illustrates the author’s dissatisfaction with the slipshod 
rendering of his work into French; Jessie Ryon Lucke prints from the 
National Archives in Washington a collection of letters received between 
1790 and 1793 by Jefferson as Secretary of State from printers concerning 
the printing of public documents authorized by Congress. The other articles 
may be mentioned briefly in the chronological order of their subject matter. 
George B. Pace establishes the text of Chaucer’s Complaynt to his Purse and 
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demonstrates the descent of the surviving manuscripts. Curt F. Biihler examines 
the evidence of the headlines in an English incunable, Machlinia’s Year Book, 
37 Henry VI. Rudolf Hirsch analyzes the contents of three catalogues which 
came out between 1586 and 1592 from the house of Aldus. Gerald Eberle dis- 
cusses the variant formes of the first quarto of Sir John Davies’ Nosce 
Teipsum (1599), which offer problems almost as complex as those of the first 
quarto of King Lear, and Philip Williams shows that the last-named book 
was set throughout by one compositor. James G. McManaway describes the 
unique copy of Sandys’ translation of Books I-V of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(1621), recently acquired by the Folger Shakespeare Library; C. William 
Miller comments on the imprint “In the Savoy” as used between 1666 and 
1700 by the King’s Printers; and Giles E. Dawson neatly distinguishes from 
the authorized ones certain pirated editions of Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth 
put out, apparently, by William Feales in 1731. Finally Allan H. Stevenson, 
in an important article, suggests various new uses that can be made of water- 
marks as bibliographical evidence. 

A section of “Bibliographical Notes” follows, of which two are of con- 
siderable interest. Mary Virginia Bowman proves conclusively that no volume 
purporting to do so can claim to constitute the collaborative volume of poems 
planned by Hallam and Tennyson in 1830. The editor points out that the almost 
universal assumption that preliminaries and cancellanda were printed, when- 
ever possible, as part of the final gathering of the text does not always hold, 
and cites several examples from the latter part of the seventeenth century where 
they must have been printed separately by half-sheet imposition. 

There is almost inevitably some unevenness of quality in so varied a collection 
of papers, but this, it is likely, will be less noticeable in future issues, when 
contributions from a wider circle of scholars can be expected. This reviewer, 
at least, would have been tempted to demote one or two of the articles to the 
section of “Bibliographical Notes,” and to replace them by the editor’s own 
contribution, which is too important for the modest obscurity to which he has 
consigned it. But these are only minor blemishes in a volume which is almost 
certainly the forerunner of a distinguished series. 

R. C. Barp 
Cornell University 


The Sagas of Kormdak and the Sworn Brothers. Translated from the Old 
Icelandic, with Introduction and Notes by Lee M. Hoiianper. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
1949. Pp. xi + 217. $2.50. 


Many are the reasons why these two sagas will be welcomed in Engiish 
translation by both amateurs and specialists in Old Icelandic literature. First of 
all, the volume contains good story-telling. To be sure, neither saga can claim 
to rival the best ones of equal length, whether in clarity of plot and action or 
profundity of characterization; but both have high merits in these respects, 
and many of the separate incidents are handled with extraordinary skill. We 
have emotional tensions and explosions; flights, pursuits, evasions; climaxes 
of bloody revenge ; sudden twists and modifications of events due to the plausible 
vagaries of complex human nature. Epigram, litotes, conversation, and penetrat- 
ing comment embellish the familiar stylistic effects of such narrative. Both sagas 
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add to our knowledge of historical persons and events of the late tenth and 
early eleventh centuries. They have a particular value, moreover, as testi- 
monials to the Old Icelandic way of living and looking at things. 

Witchcraft, for instance, plays an unusually prominent part in both tales. 
The underlying tragedy of Skald Kormak’s life is that he must be permanently 
disabled in relation to the one woman, Steingerd, whom he permanently 
desires. He is incapable cf consummating his love despite repeated opportunities 
(a projected marriage; a favorable encounter; a rescue). The inhibition results 
from a curse by a witch whose sons he had killed. As Professor Hollander 
remarks (Introduction, p. 6), we may not make light of this stated causation: 
the annals of folklore and anthropology abound in demonstrations that fears 
due to violated taboos, the evil eye, and so forth, will produce physical debility 
and even death in the stoutest of men—provided only that they accept the 
existence of these forces. Although Kormak proclaims a truculent skepticism 
concerning witchcraft—“I don’t believe in that sort of thing” (p. 61)—one feels 
that he actually shares the general acceptance. His actions belie his words. 
Despite announced rejuctance, he nevertheless does seek magical help when 
about to enter upon a combat, and the success of the initial curse on his love 
shows (to a modern reader at least) the effectiveness of its power of suggestion. 
He thus offers us a challenging case study in psychology, with his subconscious 
acceptance (shall we say) fighting against surface defiance in an age long before 
rationalism. 

The witchcraft in the other saga is more external. Its two instances of men 
rendered magically invisible throw some light on concrete procedures and on 
connections with the cult of Thér. Here, as in the case of Thorméd’s ailing 
eyes, the efficacy of the spells is unquestionably assumed. Thus we learn 
by example something of the powers and methods of early Icelandic witches. 
And the ritual swearing of brotherhood between Thorméd and Thorgeir is a 
locus classicus for such ceremonies. 

Another outstanding feature of both sagas is the emphasis upon erotic rela- 
tions. Steingerd is and remains the great force in Kormak’s life, the object 
of most of his poems, though he can never be united with her. Thormédd, in 
The Sworn Brothers, is a less faithful lover, but he too dedicates poems to 
women, and suffers a sharp penalty when he shifts allegiance—and verses— 
from one to another. His double involvement is the riskier for him since both 
girls are daughters of redoubtable witches. His dealings with all four women 
thus enlighten us on more than one aspect of social life in Iceland. 

The erotic central theme of the Kormdk’s Saga, being conspicuously un- 
typical, has given rise to considerable comment. Professor Hollander mentions 
and (quite rightly, I think) rejects the possibility of influence from classical 
or oriental literature, or from French romance and institutions, as well as the 
possibility of “Freudian” interpretations. He does not consider the possibility 
of influence from Celtic life and literature, which produced stories likewise 
dominated by themes of erotic fixation: a man’s life disturbed, eventually ruined, 
because of the unremitting spell exercised by a single woman. We may grant 
at once that the differences are great. Steingerd is no Emer, no Fand or Grainne 
or visitant from the hills of the faery folk. She is the down-to-earth daughter of 
a belligerent and practical farmer. She marries twice after Kormak has jilted 
her under supernatural compulsion. But this makes all the more conspicuous 
Kormak’s enduring devotion to her, in deed and in verse. There is this likeness 
at least between Kormak and Irish heroes such as Diarmuid: they are doomed 
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to pursuit and much frustration; they act like men bespelled and are even 
defiant or reluctant in their preémpted devotion; they are aware throughout 
that its end cannot be good. Where Irish heroes act often under a geis yet fight 
it because of a conflicting loyalty, Kormak succumbs to a fascination negated 
by witchcraft. The substitution is easily made. The debt may not be, and prob- 
ably is not, one of borrowed plot, but rather of borrowed attitudes which made 
the later plot possible. This could be true even if the biography of Kormak 
is presented with general historical accuracy in its outline. The pertinent Irish 
literature antedates the sagas, and there were sufficient cultural contacts between 
the two peoples to permit of influence from it upon Icelandic behavior, in real 
life and in fiction. More than this we cannot say; but the possibilities invite 
speculation. They will occur to students of comparative literature, I am sure, 
as they read the present spirited translations. 

As for the skaldic verses embodied in the sagas, their tortuous and highly 
allusive lines are rendered with that curiosa felicitas which Hollander has made 
peculiarly his own. By a combination of accuracy and ingenuity he contrives 
with amazing success to achieve comparable effects in English, notwithstanding 
all linguistic and stylistic discrepancies between the two tongues. 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
University of Warsaw 


Goethe, The Poet. By Kart Vietor. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1949. Pp. x + 341. $5.00. 


Goethe, The Thinker. By Kart Vietor. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950. Pp. x + 212. $4.00. 


In the preface to the first volume (published August 28, 1949, translated by 
Professor Moses Hadas) Professor Viétor abjures the biographical, develop- 
mental, and historical methods. Still Goethe, The Poet follows a very definite 
chronology in which the first section (“Nature”) carries as far as the beginning 
of the Weimar period, the second (“Mind”) takes us roughly to the death 
of Schiller, and the third (“Wisdom”) discusses the later works. Thus the 
Urfaust is discussed in Part I, the Lehrjahre in Part II, and the Wanderjahre 
and the completed Faust in Part III. Young Goethe, strangely for an authority in 
the field, receives only forty-five pages, with Herder and Werther accounting for 
seven pages each. Part II (pp. 51-164) has oniy three chapters of greater length: 
“The Voice of Humanity” with six pages for /phigenie and less than four for Die 
Geheimnisse ; less than ten pages for “The french Revolution” and the works in- 
timately connected with it; and “The Problem of ‘Bildung’” with twenty pages 
on the Lehrjahre. By way of contrast, seven of the eleven chapters of Part III 
(pp. 167-327) exceed ten pages while only two are less than seven pages in length. 
Very careful treatment is given to Faust (37 pp.) and the Wanderjahre (21 
pp.), and we are especially grateful for a chapter on the “Last Poems” (pp. 
231-50) which are usually slighted. 

Goethe, The Thinker (published November 28, 1950, translated by Professor 
Bayard Q. Morgan) gives a quick survey of Goethe’s scientific work. This 
embraces nine chapters for the astonishingly small total of forty-two pages. 
Viétor’s main interest was admittedly centered on “The Thinker” in his second 
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volume, and here the second and last five of the twelve chapters give room 
for extensive studies. Here Viétor seems more at home, no doubt because he 
has made his own order instead of being tied to the chronology of Goethe’s life. 

The first book and the first portion of the second are, in the main, in the 
nature of small essays or treatments of significant aspects of Goethe's life, 
thought, and works. The longer chapters we have referred to will make fine 
fare for students of Goethe, and the “The Thinker” will offer the serious 
reader an excellent understanding of Goethe’s view of the world about him. 
Thus, although it is doubtful that these volumes will become popular and serve 
to bring the world back to the Goethean ideal, we may indeed be grateful that 
Professor Viétor was spared long enough to complete these studies for the 
nation he adopted and which so gratefully adopted him. 


Curtis C. D. Vai 
University of Washington 


Das Bilderbuch aus meiner Knabenzeit. By Justinus Kerner. Wiesbaden: 
Verlag Dr. Herta Hartmanshenn, 1948. Pp. 234. DM 3.30. 


The Swabian minor romantic poet and physician Justinus Kerner, author of 
Die Seherin von Prevorst, a famous case history in mesmerism and pneuma- 
tology, will be remembered primarily for his fantastic excursions into the realm 
of the occult. The contemporary reader’s interest, therefore, in this popular 
reprint of Kerner’s autobiographical Bilderbuch will probably focus upon the 
formative influences of his boyhood that strengthened this predilection for the 
occult. Like red bands through a maze of episodes run such factors as: somnam- 
bulism and insanity in ancestors; queer neighbors and associates (cf. Kerner’s 
theory that such traits are related to genius); isolation, loneliness, and day- 
dreams of a sensitive child; ghost-filled associations in a twelfth-century 
monastery—a haunt of Faust and the devil; symbolic, prophetic dreams; pro- 
longed ill-health ostensibly cured by mesmerism; ambivalent attitude toward 
nature as cruel reality and pure spirituality; premonitions developed through 
early botanical studies of Kerner’s later theory that death represents a pupa 
stage in the development toward a higher psyche. It is hardly necessary to 
underscore the difficulty of distinguishing between the naive reactions of an 
imaginative child and the sentimental reflections of an older poet on the 
defensive for his ideas. Of secondary importance are the anecdotes of Karl 
Eugen’s reign and the adventures of brother George in France as a sympathizer 
of the French Revolution. The sketches are disconnected and kaleidoscopic in 
nature, revealing the same artless, improvising manner of composition often 
characteristic of Kerner’s verse. The reader does well to heed the modest 
warning of Kerner not to expect his Bilderbuch to be a Dichtung und Wahrheit. 


ANNEMARIE M. SAUERLANDER 


University of Washington 
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Die Kunst des Erzahlens im Englischen Roman des 19. Jahrhunderts. By Horst 
Oppet. Bielefeld, 1950. DM 2.80. 


This most stimulating study attempts to fathom the integral form of the 
Victorian novel which embraces a variety of utmost contrasts, such as David 
Copperfield, Vanity Fair, Wuthering Heights, etc. The author suggests that the 
Victorian novel did not,entirely face up to the threat of tragedy immanent in 
the nineteenth-century scene; that is to say, it did not yet come to grips with the 
great catastrophe of human history although, we should add, there are disturb- 
ing undercurrents, even in the poetry of Matthew Arnold and Tennyson. 

The author rightly avoids the pitfall of typological classification according to 
social, political, philosophical, and other issues, as being alien to literary 
expression. For instance, Thomas Hardy’s work, though influenced by Schopen- 
hauer, cannot be explained by the latter’s philosophical concepts. Moreover, the 
author is well aware that a writer’s own personal feelings and ideas are often 
reflected not directly but indirectly; whilst Dickens is the most personal writer, 
Thackeray is impersonal, and in E. Bronté the irrational elemental force of 
nature is triumphant. 

Professor Oppel’s main concern is to discover the secret unifying law govern- 
ing a novelist’s work. In regard to this matter he considers the change in the 
aesthetic attitude and concept of time as determining factors. Basing his argu- 
ments on Professor Ginther Miiller’s study Die Bedeutung der Zeit in der 
Ersahlkunst (Bonn, 1947), the author proceeds to apply the latter’s theories on 
the time element to the English nineteenth-century novel. Three categories are 
differentiated: (a) a whole span of time is left out; (b) great events are 
brought to a climax; (c) transitional periods attain a deeper significance. 
Professor Oppel realizes that this is only one, though a profoundly important, 
way of approach, as all such arguments must take into consideration the inner 
form, the architecture and structural unity of a novel, i.e., its Eigengesetzlichkeit. 

This attitude promises to break with the all too frequent abstractions that 
have recently marred much literary research, and we eagerly look forward to 
Professor Oppel carrying his valuable investigations into the field of the present- 
day novel. 

A. Cross 
University of Bristol 


Leave Your Language Alone! By Rosert A. Hatt, Jr. Ithaca, N.Y.: Lin- 
guistica, 1950. Pp. xi + 254. $3.00. 


With this imperative title Professor Hall begins what he characterizes in part 
as “a tract addressed to the general public, in favor of a scientific attitude 
towards language and of scientific relativism and tolerance.” It is a book which 
will shock even the most generous prescriptive grammarians and not a few 
linguists (termed “linguisticians” by Hall). As a “key to linguistic freedom,” 
then, it is properly directed at the people who actually make the language what 
it is, despite the vested interests. 

The first section of the book (Things We Worry About) is devoted to the 
more negative business of examining popular and traditional folklore about 
language. As the jacket advises us, it is an-attack “on outworn superstitions” 
and a “condemnation of ‘correctness-mongers.’” The social levels of speech 
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standards are pictured as gross conspiracies, perpetuated upon a democratic 
people by sadists and professional fakers. The concepts of “right” and “wrong” 
in language are subjected to devastating criticism, and we are admonished to 
adjust our speech in accordance with necessity alone (if social and financial 
success may be thus considered)—“not because of the fanciful prescriptions of 
some normative grammarian or other pseudo-authority.” (Logically, we may 
wonder why normative grammar would not aid in the adjustment, or whether 
a normative grammarian has to be a pseudo-authority per se.) A summary of 
the argument so far would simply be that language is an arbitrary (admittedly 
illogical) system of signaling that is always relative in time and space; at no 
point is it to be considered fixed, absolute, and God-given. 

The second section (How Language Is Built) gives a brief popular résumé 
of language from the viewpoint of descriptive linguistics. This is the beginning 
of Hall’s more positive approach to his subject. Here the shock treatment is 
abandoned momentarily while scientific linguistics is explained to the layman. 
It is not only a very refreshing discussion of the matter, but it is more lucid, in 
its rambling way, than most of the recent technical works in this field. The 
reader is graciously given the privilege of skipping over the paragraphs in fine 
print which, it must be admitted, are sometimes a little too scientific for popular 
appetites. In this way too, Hall manages to by-pass certain moot questions in 
linguistic analysis—matters of “personal preference,” as he says. Throughout 
the discussion, however, the reader is constantly warned against false prophets, 
“purists,” or “untrained would-be analysts,” and the section is concluded with 
an elucidation of “mis-analysis” in descriptive linguistics. 

Section Three (Language in the World Around Us) emphasizes interrelations 
of languages and dialects according to time and space. The nature and appiica- 
tion of historical linguistics are here presented in the reverse of their usual 
order, as “Language Has Meaning” (Semantics), “Language Covers Territory” 
(Linguistic Geography), “Language Doesn’t Stay the Same” (Linguistic 
Change and the Comparative Method). There is a great deal to be said for 
Hall’s novel approach to this portion of linguistics, since most of the “untrained 
would-be analysts,” whom Hall has justly castigated (and their names are 
legion!), have permitted their training to be shut off in the neo-grammarian 
stage. The chapter on Linguistic Geography will be new to such people, for 
theirs is a world that systematically ignores the progress of linguistic research 
in the last seventy-five years—the newest edition of one authoritative work on 
the German language, for example, passes over the results of this research with 
hardly more than a footnote. 

The final section (What We Can Do About Language) presents briefly the 
case for applied linguistics. The “general public and especially the teaching 
profession” are called upon “to become acquainted with linguistics and its 
results,” so that we may “change our attitudes and behavior in accordance with 
what we can learn from linguistics.” American schools are charged with foster- 
ing a number of pernicious tendencies which may be remedied by linguistic 
science. The teaching of foreign as well as native languages is given the same 
rigid scrutiny. Arguments for international languages also fall prey to Hall’s 
convincing thesis. And the last chapter initiates a general plea for the legitimacy 
and desirability of “doing what comes naturally.” 

The entire work assumes such a polemical tone that one finds it difficult to 
maintain a tolerant attitude without at least questioning or moderating some of 
Hall’s statements and proposals. It would seem that there is still much to be 
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said for standardized spelling and grammar. Lexicographers and “normative 
grammarians” have learned a great deal from linguistics lately, and the results 
may prove very beneficial in the long run. It is now rather widely known that 
languages change and that standards change with them. The best way to illus- 
trate this fact is to examine one’s own language at various stages (from a 
descriptive point of view, at that) and to compare impartially the opinions and 
observations of prescriptive (or descriptive) grammarians at every stage. 

A point which never fails to arouse the criticism of scholars (or George 
Bernard Shaw) is the deplorable state of English orthography; Hall’s remedy 
for its condition (like that of Shaw) is about as impractical as the current 
system itself, although his initial emphasis on phonemic speiling seems eminently 
laudable. It is indicative of his consistent desire for scientific method. In fact, 
the basic virtue of the book—despite the shock treatment—is that of inculcating 
rational discipline upon irrational minds. If the facts of language are made 
known and a rigorous application of scientific principles followed, there is no 
need to worry about the damage done by or done to language. An examination 
of Hall’s “Realistic Assumptions,” on page 186, should assure the reader that the 
author is no nihilist, but more nearly a fundamentalist, whose chief aim is to 
reform attitudes rather than institutions. 

Regarding a book which rails so against standards of correctness, it may seem 
a little presumptuous to mention what seem to be errors, but I feel obliged to 
risk making a few corrective suggestions. (1) The double negative (cf. p. 18) 
was very common in Old and Middle English, so that we are not able to speak 
of a “drift” toward its use. (2) Failure of English speakers to establish an 
Academy is not necessarily due to their love of freedom and democracy (as Hall 
implies on page 10)—look at the restrictions they have accepted instead (John- 
son’s dictionary, Webster’s spellers, etc.) ! (3) There is little or no justification 
for the statement (pp. 164 ff.) that the Old High German sounds represented 
by the spellings b, d, g, were pronounced any differently than they are in modern 
German. (4) The arguments for “ASTP-type” teaching of foreign languages 
are theoretically acceptable, but unfair with respect to other methods when 
practice time and specific objectives are not taken into account. (5) Hall’s 
phonemic transcriptions (e.g., p. 86) should receive more explanation than is 
contained in the statements on page 88. (6) The printer should change Europena, 
p. 178, to European; than, p. 188, line 11, to then. (7) Hall might better have 
used the “traditional” term regular verb (not weak verb) on page 96; canceled 
the word “dive-bombers” after Stuka on page 148; and adopted the term 
transition-zone rather than graded area (cf. German Staffellandschaft) on page 
135; these are, however, merely matters of personal preference. 


Carroit E. Reep 
University of Washington 


Mythes et portraits. By Bernnarp GroeTHuUYSEN. Edited by Jean PAULHAN. 
Paris: Gallimard, Collection “Les Essais,” No. XXIII, 1947. 

J.-J. Rousseau. By Bernuarp GroetHUYSEN. Paris: Gallimard, Collection 
“Les Essais,” No. XXXVIII, 1949. 


Bernhard Groethuysen, whose excellent Origines de l’esprit bourgeois en 
France au XVIII¢ siécle has been translated into all major languages except 
English, has not received the attention he deserves in our country. In this he 
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shares the fate of other great authors of the historic school with which he is 
associated, with Dilthey and Troeltsch. His Rousseau, the second posthumous 
volume to appear in France, should help to establish Groethuysen as an out- 
standing thinker. 

Born in Berlin in 1880, Groethuysen studied under Gomperz, Simmel, and 
Dilthey and absorbed their philosophical relativism. His thesis, presented at 
Berlin in 1904, foreshadows his method of historic evaluation, the art of the 
“portrait” as he understood it, revealing objectively and sympathetically the 
intrinsic value of the author presented. In his view, an idea is true in its setting 
and its time, irrespective of contemporary truth with which it is related only 
through the continuous flow of the history of ideas. 

Groethuysen’s work was intensive, progressively deepening the conceptions 
of his youth. From the time of his course on French thinkers at Berlin in 1906 
to the day his Origines appeared in 1927, his was a single effort. Its magnitude 
becomes evident when one considers that his Rousseau consists of incidental 
notes taken during these twenty-one years. His approach is scholarly, self- 
effacing, modest, and reflects the author’s fascination with ideas as such, his love 
of creative revolutionary minds. 

Yet Groethuysen was an outspoken Marxian communist, whose intellectual 
attitude did not diminish the intensity of his political faith. The link between 
his political beliefs and his work lies in the fact that the eighteenth-century 
bourgeois could be considered the revolutionary of his day. In the same way 
Groethuysen pointed to the creative qualities of St. Augustine and Master 
Eckhart (Mythes). Groethuysen’s implication that their concerns are no longer 
ours is clearly expressed at the end of his portrait of Eckhart, when he exclaims 
that the concepts of God and the soul, so long the keys to the philosophic mind, 
no longer matter (ibid., p. 39). 

The objective scholar, who in his Rousseau could be blamed for not having 
asserted his position often enough or clearly enough, is the same man who 
refused marriage ceremonies and family wealth, who left Germany in protest 
over discrimination against Jewish colleagues, and who wrote Die Dialektik der 
Demokratie (Vienna: L. W. Seidel, 1932). 

Groethuysen applied relativism to all thought, to his “philosophical anthro- 
pology” as well as to the authors he discussed, so that he appears to appreciate 
all thinkers but is also intent on defining the role of philosophy in modern 
thought. He felt the need to protest against the scientists who relegated philoso- 
phy to a poetical function of the mind; he affirmed that the philosopher should 
be trusted. Too often, he felt, he was not taken seriously, a problem clearly 
stated in Epistémologie du réve (Mythes, pp. 161-82). Nor was philosophy to 
be a mere adjunct of psychology, an explanation of dreams or of reality, but 
rather a composite “of the vast sphere of phenomena which, not solely imaginary 
and not made to be discussed clearly, still cannot claim separate existence and 
cannot be simply ascertained.” (Introduction @ la pensée philosophique allemande 
depuis Nietzsche [Paris: Stock, 1926], p. 126.) After Dilthey, who showed that 
no man can have complete philosophical knowledge, and Husserl, who cleared 
the way for a new phenomenology, Groethuysen envisages “the possibility of a 
new philosophy” (ibid., p. 105), which is not far from modern existentialism. 

When Groethuysen died in 1946, he was survived by his widow, Alix Guillain, 
by faithful friends, such as his editor Jean Paulhan, and by those who remem- 
bered the inspiring atmosphere of his home and admired his intellectual integrity. 
Thus Mythes et portraits came to be published, a collection of personal reinter- 
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pretations of great men from St. Augustine to Kafka, all but two of which had 
previously appeared in reviews or as prefaces to editions; e.g., that of St. 
Augustine’s Soliloquies. Here as elsewhere the religious problem and the moral 
aspect posed by political theory dominate. Studies of St. Augustine, Eckhart, 
Charles de Bouelles, Bodin, Bayle, the Encyclopédie, Goethe, Holderlin, Kafka, 
and more personal discussions of Kierkegaard and of the Epistémologie du 
réve, are all remarkably close in spirit to the philosophical evaluations of the 
bourgeois of the eighteenth century and of Rousseau. 

The Origines de lesprit bourgeois and Rousseau grew out of the Marxian 
view of the bourgeois as a new type, economically creative, socially revolution- 
ary, yet orderly and moral, who realized that universal Catholic thought no 
longer befitted his society. The concern about the death of absolutist religion 
dominates Groethuysen, who portrays the bourgeois revolt as leading to a new 
modus vivendi, reconciling science and piety, practical and theocentric thought. 
His essay on Rousseau aims to give the background for these changes and “to 
explain how it was possible for the generation which followed Rousseau to 
reconcile what seemed irreconcilable to Jean Jacques” (Rousseau, p. 335). 

It would be erroneous to regard the judicious sampling of citations, the clear 
stating of Rousseau’s complex ideas, as serving a polemic purpose, even though 
the advent of lay society is the author’s central theme. In fact, we could reproach 
Groethuysen for avoiding almost all references to contemporary implications, to 
the logical conclusion that the revolutionary bourgeois of once-upon-a-time is the 
reactionary of today. One possible exception to this is an explanation of equality 
as understood by the bourgeois: “The worker will try in vain to be an elector 
of equal import; the bourgeois will not see his equal in him; he will rather look 
across the street to one as wealthy as himself, or one whose life is lived in equal 
style. It is not the fact that a man has equal voting rights, but that he possesses 
wealth and good tone, which constitutes the scale according to which he meas- 
ures himself or others” (Rousseau, pp. 200-01). Throughout the essay we find a 
detached attitude, a valuable confronting of contradictory views. Pertinent 
aspects of Rousseau are presented in all of their fullness and complexity. 

Groethuysen’s last chapter, almost a third of the book, concerns the interaction 
of religious and political motives, with great emphasis on clarifying the former. 
The opposition between natural man and civic man, explained earlier as the 
source of the eternal dualism of Rousseau’s ideals, reappears in the religious 
sphere. This dualism was reflected in the question: to what extent is faith indi- 
vidual, an expression of the conscious soul, and to what extent is it social, an 
incentive to collective effort, responding to the needs of the people rather than 
to those of the élite which in the eighteenth century did not always favor the 
cause of the people. Our author feels that the philosophes deluded themselves in 
thinking that their aristocratic intellectualism could écraser l’infaéme. Parallel 
conflicts in Rousseau’s thought lead to difficult arguments, such as the question 
of national religions, which Rousseau took to be better for the citizen than 
Christian universalism. Rousseau left much to be resolved, but he remains to 
Groethuysen a prophet of coming ideas, the revolutionary thinker who realized 
that sardonic disrespect for religious allegiance could never create the new social 
synthesis nor recognize the dignity of the people. Groethuysen says this, fully 
realizing that Rousseau did more to uproot religious tradition than to strengthen 
it. Rousseau’s defense of faith against the esprits forts showed love of the com- 
mon man; his Profession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard was not a Christian state- 
ment of faith but a rationalistic episode in a work not based on religious founda- 
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tions. In fact, Rousseau is declared to be truly dangerous to Christian thinking 
because he believed that man is essentially good, that he is entitled to happiness, 
and that his misfortunes are not due to any inherent necessity. 

In stating his reasons for admiring Rousseau Groethuysen becomes positive. 
He senses in his work a powerful stimulus to reform; he admires the man whom 
personal unhappiness could not convince that misery was inevitable. The equality 
he advocated, we are told, was not equality in death, before God’s judgment, but 
equality in life, in society. The author concludes that Rousseau was revolutionary 
in spite of himself, in spite of his rejection of violent reform, and in spite of his 
basic love for French civilization. 

Rousseau is shown as a perpetual stranger in his world, idealistic yet not 
utopian, advocating social order yet retiring into himself, into Jean Jacques, the 
symbol of “natural” man. Rousseau, considering himself a citizen of Geneva, 
would hardly have been satisfied as one of the craftsmen he idealized; nor could 
he help admiring the theater against which he advised his ideal republic. Groet- 
huysen’s ingenious explanation of this dilemma is the idea of sacrifice. Rousseau 
did not reject social advantages or graces, but he was willing to sacrifice them 
to the greater good of the individual and of the community. 

In all his works Groethuysen deals exclusively with ideas. Like his Origines 
de l’esprit bourgeois, his shorter essays in Mythes et portraits and his longer 
essay on Rousseau are incisive and imaginative studies of the mentality of an 
epoch. Carefully compiled sources and conflicting statements are contrasted in a 
scholarly fashion which avoids hasty conclusions. If we can ultimately see the 
author’s political faith reflected in his analyses, it is only because through the 
reading of a large number of his works we might gain insight which the reading 
of his Rousseau would hardly afford. His essays are sympathetic and original 
interpretations of great minds, far too diversified and subtle to be easily fitted 
into a predetermined mold. 

Oscar A. Haac 
Pennsylvania State College 


Maupassant: A Lion in the Path. By Francts STEeGMULLER. New York: 
Random House, 1949. Pp. 430. $5.00. 


Mr. Steegmuller’s Maupassant is not his first venture into the field of French 
belles lettres. He has also published a thorough and very readable study: 
Flaubert and Madame Bovary: A Double Portrait (New York: Viking Press, 
1939). We can see from both books that the author has based his findings on 
long and careful research. Though obviously written for the general public, 
Maupassant: A Lion in the Path is a work of genuine literary criticism, not 
unworthy of the best English and French tradition. 

The subtitle of the study is taken from one of Henry James’s characteristic 
boutades. Though there is much in it of James’s subtle and loving comprehen- 
sion of things French, this is by no means a complicated book. The author has 
taken pains to translate all titles, quotations, and material used, and has joined 
to his text a number of striking illustrations. There is also an appendix, con- 
taining four hitherto unreprinted Maupassant short stories in Mr. Steegmuller’s 
excellent translation. The fourth of these stories, the famous “Lettre d’un fou,” 
is of special psychological and artistic interest. 

An important aspect of Mr. Steegmuller’s biography is his explanation of the 
origin of the Maupassant short story. A chapter devoted to the two newspapers 
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(the Gaulois and Gil Blas) to which Maupassant contributed immediately after 
the success of Boule de Suif, relates the later famous Maupassant short stories 
to the articles written for those papers in his early journalistic career. “The 
chief interest in the dozens of articles that Maupassant wrote for his two news- 
papers,” says Mr. Steegmuller, “is their gradual evolution into something else. 
The French newspaper article, the chronique, allowed and still allows greater 
discursiveness than its American or British counterpart; and from the beginning, 
Maupassant’s articles frequently contained anecdotes. Gradually, Maupassant 
introduced more and more anecdotes into his articles, or stretched out the central 
anecdote longer and longer: almost imperceptibly, what began as articles pointed 
up by anecdotes became lengthy anecdotes with a thin surrounding of general 
matter; and eventually, the general matter was to drop off entirely and the 
result was stories.” 

“The character of these stories,” Mr. Steegmuller goes on, “was related to 
the character of the papers in which they appeared.” Their function was to 
amuse and excite, a very humble one indeed. Even when writing for papers like 
the Gil Blas, mention of which “invariably creates an atmosphere of amiable 
disreputability,” Maupassant’s standards were high, since to him “good humor, 
lightness of touch, vivacity, wit and grace” were the prerequisites of a good 
writer of newspaper articles; hence, we will readily follow Mr. Steegmuller 
when he assumes that the small anecdote, the historiette, was the nucleus of the 
later famous short story. Professor Sullivan has demonstrated convincingly 
that Maupassant’s travel diary, Sur l’eau, is composed of old Maupassant news- 
paper articles on which their author fell back in 1888 (Romanic Review, 
XL [October, 1949], 173-79). This corroborates the theory of Mr. Steegmuller, 
who would have only to give a somewhat more detailed analysis of his material 
to have his views on the origin of the Maupassant short story widely accepted in 
the scholarly world. 

We will gladly follow Mr. Steegmuller’s conceptions on many other points. 
Considerable space has been devoted by him to Maupassant’s mother, clever, 
neurasthenic, domineering Laure, who instilled in her son a keen sense of her 
own humiliation as well as a deep distrust of his father. Her frustrating influence 
explains Maupassant’s obsession with such topics as paternity, and his failure 
to achieve happiness in his relationship with women, in spite of his many love 
affairs. Only one of his short stories, “Le Bonheur,” shows a “marriage happy 
in the fullest sense that includes mutual fidelity; and four years after its publica- 
tion he rewrote it, first adding a touch of scorn for the woman who had found 
such complete inappiness in her husband, and then allowing her to discover that 
it had been an illusion—he had long been betraying her.” 

It is not possible to accept Mr. Steegmuller’s entirely negative criticism of 
“Fort comme la Mort” and “Notre Cceur,” both of which he considers as sad 
evidence of artistic decline, due to their author’s sudden plunge into a new 
field: the portrayal of high society. Bourget, then at the height of his fame as 
its novelist, is held to be responsible for this change of atmosphere. Mr. Steeg- 
muller thinks that “probably Bourget played a role in this. Convinced himself 
of the superiority of high life as literary subject matter, he must at least have 
expressed to his friend the approval he felt of Mont-Oriol.” There is no factual 
proof of such an influence, nor does this reviewer believe with Mr. Steegmuller 
that Bourget suggested high-life foreground for this novel. The fact that Bourget 
was born in the Auvergne, which happens to be the setting of Mont-Oriol, does 
not in itself warrant such a conclusion, and though it “tempts” Mr. Steegmuller 
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to link him with this novel, it must be said that there is not sufficient reason 
for us to do so. 

It is one of the numerous merits of Mr. Steegmuller’s study to have attracted 
our attention to the fact that Maupassant has been faked in this country to an 
incredible extent. Stories which were not written by him at all are still in 
circulation under his name, as the commercial advertisements issued in the 
New York Times during the last few years, quoted by Mr. Steegmuller, show 
in unmistakable terms. He reports on such pirate editions in detail and with 
great accuracy. 

Mr. Steegmuller’s vivid, entertaining, and substantial biography, rich in 
novel views, will undoubtedly contribute greatly to a better understanding of 
Maupassant in this country. 

GrorceTte R. ScCHULER 
State College of Washington 


Uberlieferung und Gestaltung. Festgabe fiir Theophil Spoerri zum sechzigsten 
Geburtstag am 10. Juni 1950. Zurich: Speer-Verlag, 1950. Pp. 206. 


Theophil Spoerri, the eminent Swiss style investigator, was honored at the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday by a very rich testimonial volume. Max Wehrli, 
“Wolframs Humor” (pp. 9-32), offers a daring thesis in order to stress the 
originality of the Parzival. The German version of Chrétien’s romance seems 
to him “a humorous transfiguration of the fairy tale.” Marcel Raymond, “Sur 
la conversion de Pascal” (pp. 33-50), makes a rather revolutionary contribution 
by his statement that behind Pascal’s “mystical” texts lurks his bad conscience 
for not having a spiritual director. Ernst Howald, “Die Exposition von Diderots 
‘Pére de Famille’” (pp. 51-76), presents Diderot as a kind of first master 
architect of the “piéce bien faite.” Arnald Steiger, “Voltaire und Spanien” (pp. 
77-88), excerpts critically the rather unknown remarks made by Voltaire on 
Hispanic civilization and literature. Emil Staiger, “Lessings Minna von Barn- 
helm” (pp. 89-112), proves with acumen that this play never can be conceived 
of as a comedy without the knowledge of Lessing’s theoretical basis for his 
work: Gottsched’s Poetics. Reto R. Bezzola, “Manzonis dichterische Gestaltung 
des Leidens” (pp. 113-26), reduces a little artificially Manzoni’s work to the 
Christian concept of suffering and tries to explain certain style-elements from 
this center. Gianfranco Contini, “Un paragrafo sconosciuto della storia dell’ 
Italiano letterario nell’ Ottocento” (pp. 127-40), provides an early ancestor 
(1847) for the verismo in the Balzac imitator Antonio Zanolini. Gotthard 
Jedlicka, “Paul Valéry und die bildenden Kiinste” (pp. 163-86), makes the 
most thought-provoking contribution by his exact proof that Valéry, the great 
jongleur, with ideas far removed from life, despite his high-class general remarks 
as an aesthetician, has not the slightest relation to concrete works of art and is 
the poorest art critic imaginable. Elisabeth Brock-Sulzer, “Der Fall Jules 
Renard” (pp. 141-62), and Gerda Zeltner-Neukomm, “St. J. Perse als Dichter 
der Fremdheit” (pp. 187-206), show by their treatment of these two authors 
from the viewpoint of the inseparability of thought, concept, motif, and stylistic 
exteriorization, how well they have learned the particular method of their 
master Spoerri. 

Even those contributions which are not profound are at least interesting and 
tasteful. 

Hetmut HatzFe.p 


Catholic University of America 
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